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AN EDITORIAL 





Where ie WW, Going r 


HAT a challenge Michigan librarians have in the year ahead! The accom- 

plishments of the past year have been great. For the first time in history 
we have a trained and fully qualified librarian in our State Library, and a state 
aid fund for public libraries of $500,000 for the next biennium! 

The fact that these hopes have finally become realities, however, does not 
mean that we can rest from our labors. Rather they should spur us on to new 
goals and new achievements. In our present accomplishments, we are offered 
food for thought, first, as to how we as individual librarians and members of our 
Association can best. co6perate to make the plans and policies of the State Board 
for Libraries effective; second, as to what our responsibilities and activities shall 
be now that more continuous leadership and help from the State Library will be 
possible in planning library extension in the poorer communities of the state; 
and third, as to what possible activities, in the light of reévaluation, will bring the 
greatest returns for the expenditure of our state-aid funds. 

Everywhere there is evident need for careful planning, for imaginative, aggres- 
sive experimentation, and for united work. We need individual librarians with 
imagination and enthusiasm to go into new lines of activity; active committees 
and district groups eager to experiment with new ideas; and committees and 
district chairmen with vision to do sound, long-term planning. 

This year we know will hold much discouragement, bitterness, and despair 
throughout the world. By that same token, we need. ourselves, to seek worth- 
while activities to which we can give our best thought .nd effort to save ourselves 
from a like discouragement, This we need for our own salvation. Beyond this, 
however, we shall need to do something to show our fellow men that books and 
libraries are a part of our civilization worth preserving. The value of our work 
as librarians is going to be seriously challenged in the years immediately ahead. 

This is a challenge that is not disheartening so much as it is exciting and 
inspiring; it should help us to discard what is poor and useless and to save and 
develop what is good and worth while. 

I hope that next year at this time we can give a good account of ourselves 
both as individuals and as an association. I hope we shall have brought into our 
membership more nearly 100 per cent of the institutions and trustee groups whose 
help we so much need. I hope we shall have brought into closer working rela- 
tionship all types of libraries within the state so that each is really a unit in a 
plan for state-wide library service. I hope our library activities will be more 
closely woven into the everyday life of our communities, and that these activities 
will reflect a real appreciation of the book and reading needs of those we serve. 

The president of Antioch College said recently, “When a man does not know 
where he is going, any road will take him to his destination. In times of crisis, 
possibly more than at other times, it is necessary for all travelers on a road to 
know the destination.” 

C. IrFNE Hayner, President 
Michigan Library Association 
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DOORS TO RURAL DEMOCRACY 


By 


OMEONE has said that libraries are 

the intellectual arsenals of democracy. 

We know, however, that in some coun- 
ies libraries are arsenals that are not intel- 
lectual and that are intended to stifle de- 
mocracy. Even in this country there are those 
who would use our libraries not only to dic- 
tate what the people shall read and what they 
shall not read, but even to determine who 
shall and who shall not have the privilege of 
reading and learning. 

As Administrator of the Farm Security 
Administration, I do not represent the pa- 
onage that has traditionally furnished the 
custom and support of our American librar- 
ies. I represent a large segment of our rural 
people, a disadvantaged people, who have 
warcely been touched by the services repre- 
ented by our library system—the services of 
ademocracy to its people to enable them to 
larn and to live and to make the most of 
their abilities. 


MICHIGAN DEMONSTRATING NEW APPROACH 
TO RuRAL Liprary SERVICE 


Library workers in Michigan are demon- 
trating new ways in which libraries can be- 
come intellectual arsenals for preserving and 
building a democratic way of life. What 
seems to me one of the most important move- 
ments in the history of America’s libraries, 


* 


Eprror’s Note: Calvin Benham Baldwin, 
Administrator of the Farm Security Admin- 
stration in Washington, spoke on “Doors to 
Rural Democracy” at the annual conference 
of the Michigan Library Association held at 
Traverse City last October. His plea to librar- 
uns to start now to plan and to promote 
full library service for rural people takes on 
added meaning with the recent announce- 
ment oy Secretary of Agriculture Clavde I. 
Wickard that post-defense planning in rural 
areas ts now under way. (See page 25). 
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CALVIN BENHAM BALDWIN 


was started by your state association last 
year. I am speaking of the schools of philoso- 
phy for rural librarians—you call them insti- 
tutes—that you have been conducting. You 
have recognized what I regard as the funda- 
mental of any public service in a democracy 
—that to serve a people you must know them, 
must understand their needs, their problems, 
and their potentialities. 

The possibilities of this approach are hard 
to exaggerate. You have started something 
in Michigan that may revolutionize the pop- 
ular conception of what libraries really are. 
You are demonstrating that libraries must 
be more than storehouses for books; that 
they must become dynamic positive forces 
that reach out toward the people to make 
democracy alive and significant among them 
and to extend it to all our people. 


DeEMocRACY A RURAL CONCEPT 


We must not forget that American democ- 
racy was formed by those who lived on the 
land. Democracy is first of all a rural con- 
cept linked closely with the family, the home, 
the land, and the community. But as we 
have grown industrially and commercially, 
we have concentrated more and more on our 
cities and neglected the educational, cultural, 
and spiritual needs of our rural sections. A 
century ago the one-room country school- 
house was the symbol of every American’s 
right and determination to receive an edu- 
cation. Today that one-room schoolhouse is 
the symbol of backwardness and neglect. The 
very source of our democratic system is the 
least benefited by it. We cannot cut this tree 
at its roots and expect it to remain vigorous 
and healthy. 

We who are having a part in the Farm 
Security Administration program have dis- 
covered that you do not build an economi- 
cally sound farm life on credit or even on 
the land itself. You build it on the people. 
Certain necessary opportunities must be 
opened to them. These include the oppor- 
tunity for good health, the opportunity for 
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decent housing, the opportunity to benefit 
from sound guidance and advice, and the 
opportunity to have the means of learning 
for themselves through every channel of edu- 
cation and knowledge. 


THE PROBLEM OF RURAL POVERTY 


It’s a truism to say that there isn’t any 
point in having rural libraries if they’re 
serving many people who can’t read, or who 
are not interested in reading. Poor educa- 
tion, and in some parts of the country no 
education at all, has been one of the blights 
on the rural areas of this country. And those 
of you who have worked in the country or in 
small towns know that poor education is 
only one of the many things that go hand in 
hand with lack of income;'that rural poverty 
is a sort of composite of poor health, poor 
food, poor tenure, poor schooling, and poor 
prospects for the future. 

I'm not going to give you a list of statistics 
about rural poverty, but I want to tell you 
one startling fact about this great, rich de- 
mocracy of ours. It came out of the Census 
of Agriculture. Did you know that 1,700,000 
farm families in the United States were try- 
ing to live on annual incomes of less than 
$500 in 1935, or that nearly half, or 800,000 
of these families, were living on less than 
$250 a year? That means that nearly 8,000,- 
000 men, women, and children have been 
trying to get along on less than $2.00 per 
person per week! And that doesn’t mean 
cash alone, because a large part of the $2.00 
represents food produced on the farms. 

Price SysrEMs Not THE ANSWER 

America was shamed by those facts. But 
many people, though ashamed of the bald 
fact of rural poverty, thought that the prob- 
lem was merely one of channeling more 
money to the farmers in the form of higher 
prices. Price systems alone cannot solve the 
problem of rural poverty. 

Why aren’t prices alone the answer to pov- 
erty? Simply because half of all the farmers 
in the country do not produce very much for 
the commercial market, and therefore do not 
get the benefit of the high price levels. Fifty 
per cent of American farmers get 89 per cent 
of all agricultural income—that is, they sell 
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about nine-tenths of all the farm products 
sold commercially. The other 50 per cent 
have to get along somehow on the remaining 
1] per cent of the money going to farmers; 
and many of these are subsistence farmers 
whose products never appear on the com. 
mercial market at all. 


F.S.A. REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


It was this realization that brought the 
Farm Security Administration into being as 
a nation-wide attack on rural poverty—an 
agency to help the people at the bottom of 
the pile. Through its various programs in 
the past six years, Farm Security has helped 
about a million and a half farm families. 

Our biggest activity is the so-called “re. 
habilitation” program. There is a Farm Se. 
curity office in every agricultural county in 
the country to which a farmer may come to 
apply for an operating loan—that is, a loan 
to buy machinery, or livestock, or anything 
else that goes into the operation of a farm. 
Loans of this type have been made to more 
than 900,000 families, most of them in low. 
income sections like the South. Many, how- 
ever, have been in what we supposed were 
our prosperous farm states. In Michigan, 
more than 16,000 families have received op- 
erating loans. Some of the farmers who get 
this help are small owners; more of them are 
tenants or sharecroppers. 

But the loan itself isn’t the important part 
of rehabilitation—it’s just the cash that makes 
rehabilitation possible. Every family makes 
out a detailed plan and budget for running 
the farm, and a plan and budget showing 
how the home will be run during the next 
year. They get help from the farm super- 
visor and the home supervisor (a woman) 
in the Farm Security office, but do a great 
deal of the planning and budgeting them 
selves. This farm plan provides, first of all, 
for at least their basic living needs—food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, sanitation, 
and education for the children. It is based 
on the fullest possible use of farm and home 
resources on as sound a plan as possible. 

Of course, all the technical help in the 
world would not make a small farmer able 
to compete in the market with his larger 
neighbors, who are able to use tractors and 
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gher mechanized equipment, and generally 
york their farms more efficiently. So the 
mers on the F.S.A. program have found a 
neat advantage in getting together in little 
wéperatives, to buy jointly things that no 
me of them could afford by himself. 

In coéperation with the medical profes- 
ion, we have set up medical groups of bor- 
rowers through which more than 100,000 
families—half a million people—are now re- 
ceiving regular medical attention. 


SENSE OF HUMAN DIGNITY FOSTERED 


I could go on at some length, just cata- 
loging the types of services Farm Security 
offers to low-income farmers. Many of these 
jobs may seem pretty unrelated, but there is 
acommon denominator. This denominator 
is not simply increasing the incomes of these 
families, though that’s a part of it; it isn’t 
raining them to be better farmers, though 
that’s another part. It isn’t even helping 
them to coéperate and help themselves by 
helping each other—though that’s perhaps 
the biggest part of all. The fundamental job 
that we’re doing is to help people regain a 
sense of personal worth, a self-assurance that 
they are needed and useful workers in a de- 
mocracy—a human dignity that has been all 
but squeezed out of many of them by the 
pressure of poverty that they have had to 
endure. 

Dignity is something everybody wants; 
everyone wants respect from other people, 
and above all, self-respect. The dignity of 
the individual is really the foundation stone 
of democracy. The Farm Security’s job at 
first, starting in the depths of the depression, 
was to see that people had food to eat and 
clothes to wear. Hungry people don’t have 
dignity. When people don’t have enough 
clothes to wear they stay out of their com- 
munity and avoid their fellowmen; they are 
ashamed to go to church, and ashamed to 
send their children to school. 

Another essential to dignity, even if it 
can't be measured in pounds or dollars, is 
the sense of belonging in one’s own com- 
munity, the sense of being a part of some- 
thing bigger than oneself, the sense of having 
the respect of other people. It is to increase 
this sense of belonging that Farm Security 
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encourages coéperatives, and especially group 
purchasing and marketing associations. ‘Try 
talking to an individual farmer about his 
purchasing power, and he very likely won't 
understand what you're driving at. But get 
twelve men together and talk in terms of 
their total purchasing power—they may have 
as much as $6,000 for one year—and they 
begin to see their power in group action. 

For the same reason, we are starting to 
organize discussion groups all over the coun- 
try among low-income farmers. Through 
them, people who have learned self-respect 
are learning to work with their neighbors. 
They are beginning to have a voice in the 
life of their community. From there, it is 
not such a big step into county affairs, then 
to an interest and participation in state and 
national Government. 

I could quote one figure after another to 
show the progress the families helped by the 
Farm Security Administration are making. 
For instance, it seems amazing to me that 
these families are paying back about 75 or 80 
per cent of their loans. But the measure of 
our success or failure can’t be found in loan 
collections, or income, or net worth, or any 
purely monetary terms. It can be found only 
in the extent to which we've been able to 
help farm families achieve a sense of per- 
sonal dignity, self-respect, and the respect of 
their communities. 


Post-WaR PLANNING NEEDED 


So far I have been talking about the past— 
what we have done and what we are trying 
to do. But none of us can rest on past lau- 
rels. The world we live in is changing, and 
whether we like it or not, we have to change 
with it. Both agriculture and industry are 
moving toward full utilization of men and 
resources. By 1943 or 1944, if we go on re- 
arming at the present rate, and if we train 
and adjust people to jobs that need to be 
done, almost everybody can be at work. 

But what will happen after the war? I’ve 
heard many people express great fear about 
what they describe as the “greatest depres- 
sion of them all,” which will hit us as soon 
as we stop making guns and planes and 
tanks. In agriculture, these people are afraid 
we won't be able to find a use for all the 








food we are producing for defense. In in- 
dustry, pessimists take the doleful view that 
we will inevitably have an economic slump. 

I confess to being more optimistic, because 
I think the American people have learned 
something during the last ten years or so. I 
am not afraid we will have too much food— 
how can anybody be afraid of that when 
authorities tell us that in our own country, 
forty-five million people are not getting 
enough to eat to keep them healthy? And 
now, when the draft boards all over the 
country have to turn down almost half of all 
draftees because they are physically unfit for 
army life, there shouldn’t be much doubt 
that it will take much more food than we are 
now producing to get three square meals for 
every man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try. And on top of feeding our own people, 
there will be hungry nations in Europe after 
this war that will need a great deal of food 
during the transition period between war 
and peace. 

A number of people in Washington are 
already working on plans for the post-war 
period. In the Department of Agriculture, 
an organization is being set up to reach down 
into every county and every little town, to 
get the ideas of the people as to what should 
be done in their community and in the na- 
tion as a whole. Those of us who are con- 
nected with the so-called social programs of 
the government feel that we have an obliga- 
tion to plan for better income, better health, 
better facilities of all kinds for the people 
at the bottom of the economic heap. 

What does this post-war planning mean, 
in practice? It means building up a “shelf” 
of projects which can be gotten under way 
at a moment’s notice when defense employ- 
ment is cut down. Many of these projects 
will be public works of the kind we are used 
to—bridges, schools, dams, highways. But 
these physical works are not enough. They 
are merely a means to an end. Planning is 
for people. And people need more than 
physical structures. This “shelf” of projects, 
therefore, will include all those services and 
facilities necessary to meet human needs. It 
will include projects for housing and medical 
care and education and conservation of our 
neglected national resources. 
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PLAN LIBRARY PROGRAM Now 


A part of this new program of public 
works, which may be used to take up the 
slack at the end of the defense boom, should 
certainly be a better system of library and 
educational service. You librarians should 
start now to plan and to promote a full |i. 
brary system for the period following the 
war. Libraries have more social usefulness 
than most bridges and dams and highways, 
but they haven’t built up as much pressure 
behind their point of view as have Cham. 
bers of Commerce and other commercial 
groups. Farmers are beginning to think 
about detailed planning now for post de 
fense—librarians can broaden the scope of 
city and rural libraries after the war by 
getting up some steam on post-war planning 
before the end of the defense program. 

For some years we in the Farm Security 
Administration have been immensely inter. 
ested in the possibilities of rural libraries. In 
our camps for migratory workers, for ex- 
ample, we have little traveling libraries—a 
couple of shelves full of books and some back 
numbers of magazines. But whenever we try 
to encourage the use of libraries among rural 
people we always run up against one ob- 
stacle—the lack of reading material expressed 
in simple, concrete terms, in the language 
and life of the people. If we’re going to meet 
the total needs of some of our people, we're 
going to have to have simple reading mate- 
rial for many of them. The constant refrain 
of F.S.A. field workers runs something like 
this: “Send us something that isn’t written 
like a Ph.D. thesis; send us stuff that can be 
digested by third or fourth-grade readers.’ 
They want material on farming and home 
making methods, on civic problems and re 
sponsibilities, on current events, and on the 
individual’s place in the community and the 
nation. 

I have been talking to you about some of 
the methods used by the Farm Security Ad 
ministration’s frontal attack on rural pov 
erty, about the changes in agriculture and 
industry that are now going on, and about 
our hopes for the future, in the post-defense 
period. Your part in helping rural people 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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STRIKE ROOT FOR DEMOCRACY 


By 


HE idea for the title of this article 

came from a statement of Howard 

Vincent O’Brien that we Americans 
have been like tumble-weeds, without roots. 
It occurred to me that perhaps the reason the 
American public library, after sixty-five years 
of growth, is not generally recognized today 
asa vital American institution is because it, 
too, is more or less a tumble-weed. Its roots 
are short and broken from its original pur- 
poses. It is blown about by the winds of 
chance in the direction of recreation, of social 
service, and of education. It is not firmly 
rooted in any great social purpose. There is 
danger that a big enough storm may blow it 
into a corner where it will be forgotten. 

It is generally conceded that one of the 
contributing causes of the present crisis is 
faulty education—faulty in its quality and 
in its spread. If this criticism is true, the pub- 
lic library, as an important link in our edu- 
cational system, must share the blame. There 
is one value in a crisis. It forces you to take 
stock and make a definite decision between 
the things that matter and those that do not. 


* 


Epiror’s Note: New attitudes, as well as 
new patterns of action, are basic to the posi- 
tive approach which Miss Farquhar advo- 
cates. She would agree with Harry Over- 
street, who, in Our Free Minds--his recent 
forthright statement of action for our times 
—regards democracy’s major task as that of 
finding out how “to equalize the soil condi- 
tions of life. Democracy must give all its peo- 
ple equal opportunities to grow.” Miss Far- 
quhar, who is chief of the Adult Education 
Department of the Chicago Public Library 
and Chairman of the Adult Education Board 
of the American Library Association, ad- 
dressed the annual conference of the Michi- 
gan Library Association at Traverse City, 
and served as leader of the Adult Education 
Clinic, a special feature of the Conference. 
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ALICE M. 


FARQUHAR 


It is impressing upon us today the necessity 
of having a definite goal and of ruthlessly 
cutting off anything which interferes with 
the achieving of that goal. I say, then, that 
the free public library, an institution which 
can exist only in a democracy, has a definite 
obligation to democracy; it must sink its 
roots deep into the soil of American ideals, 
so that the fruit of its labors may be the fruit 
of those ideals. 


Our Part IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Today we are engaged in a great national 
defense program. We of the library are right- 
fully helping on all three battle fronts, the 
military, the economic, and the moral. What 
we are most interested in combating, how- 
ever, are the enemies which are destroying 
democracy from within—intolerance, preju- 
dice, ignorance, lack of understanding—the 
enemies Hitler is counting on for allies. 
What we are most interested in defending is 
the great body of tradition that makes our 
way of life what it is. Democracy presup- 
poses participation on the part of all its 
citizens; and what we need most in this crisis 
is to have all Americans really understand 
democracy and desire it not enough to die 
for it, but to live for it. 

Viewing the American scene with its web 
of conflicting loyalties criss-crossing one an- 
other, with its many tensions strained to the 
breaking point, we realize the huge task be- 
fore us and the lateness of the hour. This 
should only serve to spur us on to do our 
part in the nation’s program. 

What should this program be? One of our 
first duties has always been to preserve the 
records of civilization, the great truths, and 
to make them easily available to the seeker. 
Our task today is not so much to preserve 
them as to make them available; not to dead- 
head them on to posterity, but to use them 
in clarifying present-day issues, in supple- 
menting modern thought, in planning fu- 
ture progress. 








So our book selection should be most care- 
fully handled. We must buy the great books 
which stress democracy’s basic ideas of lib- 
erty, justice, truth, worth of the individual, 
dignity of labor, and codéperation. We must 
buy books which interpret democracy—trans- 
late it into terms of personal behavior and 
group behavior. We must select books which 
will help to rouse people out of their leth- 
argy and indifference to democracy, books 
which show them that it is something which 
must be re-won by every generation. The 
modern literature we buy must be factual, 
reliable sources of information. We must 
enter this defense program with our minds 
and not with our emotions. We must buy 
pamphlets and study outlines to interpret 
new movements and new social problems. 

It isn’t necessary, of course, to limit our 
purchases to dry ethical treatises. We must 
have drama like Galsworthy’s Loyalties, 
which shows so clearly the danger of little 
loyalties to convention; poetry like Mac- 
Leish’s America Was Promises, which pic- 
tures democracy as only for those who are 
able to achieve it; fiction which leads to 
understanding of life and helps to keep men 
sane in an insane world. We must have books 
which cultivate the imagination for we need 
imagination to look beyond the present and 
to construct the new and better world which 
is surely coming after the war; books which 
make leisure profitable, for recreation in 
England has been found to be one of the 
best devices to keep up the morale behind 
the lines, on the home front. 


FostTeR DEMOCRATIC THINKING 


But our duty is not performed when we 
say we have these books for the asking. It is 
our place to see that these constructive ideas 
are planted in the minds of men—not of the 
leaders only, but of all men—for in a de- 
mocracy all rule. It is our duty further to 
help them come alive—as Father Jimmy 
Hopkins of Nova Scotia says, “to give them 
hands and feet.’ In a crisis, we cannot be 
content to be a storehouse of knowledge; 
we must be a dynamo of democracy. 

And even this is not enough. We must 
somehow learn to reach those people who 
no longer believe in individual freedom and 
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show them what life would be like if they 
lost this freedom. We must reach the 50 per 
cent of our people whose only educational 
influence is the radio, the motion-picture, 
and the newspaper. Print alone will not do 
this. For them, we will need new materials 
and new techniques. We will need picture 
magazines, audio-visual aids, recordings, and 
transcriptions. We will need discussion and 
group activities. We will need more codépera- 
tion with agencies that are working closely 
with these people. 


Democracy Must BE LIVED 


Now, of course, you can’t get democracy 
through a course of reading. But studying 
the right materials will help people to act 
with judgment and knowledge instead of 
emotion. It will lead to positive action in. 
stead of just slipping along in the hope that 
evervthing will come out all right. It will 
mean giving up a fatalistic resignation. It 
will breed a conviction that liberty and 
equality are rights which carry with them 
definite and difficult duties. Thomas Mann 
said in a recent article that the times have 
wakened us to a consciousness of the duty of 
thought to life, and that we, as a people, are 
resolved to live the good life. If this is true, 
the library has not only the duty but an op- 
portunity such as it has never had _ before 
to cement the people together in the common 
cause of reviving democracy; for democracy 
is real only as it is lived. 

The library can help foster democratic 
living in three areas—work with individuals, 
with groups, and in the library organization 
itself. Part of our faulty education has been 
in the realm of character education. The 
man who is “matched for the hour,” as 
Rupert Brooke expresses it, must be big 
enough to sacrifice his own comfort and suc- 
cess to the common good; he must take re- 
sponsibility, be disciplined, be codperative, 
have faith in the common man, be tolerant 
and sincere in his relations with others. He 
must be understanding, daring to do the un- 
conventional thing if it is the kinder thing 
to do, and be willing to compromise for the 
common good. 

But when we are faced as we are today 
with a realization of the necessity for unity— 
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not the totalitarian kind produced by com- 
pulsion, but the unity of individuals who 
have thought their problems through to the 
same conclusion—we realize that working 
with individuals does not produce speedy 
enough results, and we must therefore veer 
more and more in the direction of group 
work. It offers the most effective way of clos- 
ing some of the great cleavages in racial cul- 
ture, in background and in outlook— 
deavage between what the foreigners are told 
of the American way of life and what they 
know of it from actual experience. 


Group Work INDICATED 


We believe that men are entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This 
life is the good life, life in which there are 
no class barriers, and where there is oppor- 
tunity to develop latent ability no matter 
how small. Democracy implies the coérdina- 
tion of all community resources to this end. 
One of the most effective ways of securing 
both community unity and the good life for 
all is through work with the greatest of all 
groups, the community as a whole, through 
a coérdinating or community council. It 
would be like carrying coals to Newcastle to 
eo further into the subject of community 
councils in the state of Michigan with its 
pioneer work by Professor Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky and its nationally known projects of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Enough to 
say that the librarian is in a key position to 
start such a council and that there is no 
activity growing out of it with which he can- 
not cooperate. 


VALUE OF RECREATION 


The good life has in it also wholesome 
recreation. We must have recreational read- 
ing which refreshes the individual, releases 
him from the horrors of the world, and helps 
to keep him sane. But recreation is now 
usually considered as an activity for self- 
expression rather than for refreshment, and 
the drama groups, the musicals, and other 
activities organized by the public library 
help to contribute to a feeling of the dignity 
of man by giving an opportunity for self- 
expression at a time when self-expression is 
a safety valve. 


December, 1941 


There are many special groups which offer 
a definite challenge to the library and which 
will greatly repay our efforts. Among these 
are the young adults, the family, the labor 
group, and several minority groups. 


SPECIAL Groups OFFER CHALLENGE 


The Young Adults. Young adults of the 
country constitute one of our greatest chal- 
lenges. Our democratic future is dependent 
upon a healthy, moral, happy, hopeful, and 
busy group of young people; and yet, due 
to no fault of their own, our young folk are 
not equipped with the skills or a proper 
sense of values for these times. Recreational 
and educational activities planned for them 
have often been failures because the planners 
have forgotten one great democratic con- 
cept—sharing—letting youth itself have a 
hand in the planning. When we set up our 
young adult alcoves, let’s allow our young 
people to make them their alcoves, let them 
choose their own areas of interest, select their 
own books, and write their own annotations. 

The Family.—Family education, from the 
standpoint of the crisis, looms very large in 
importance. The family is the first demo- 
cratic unit of which we are a part and it is in 
this group that we receive our foundation 
training for a larger social life—where we 
learn to take responsibility, to share with 
others, to meet obligations, and to respect 
the rights of others. If we practice democ- 
racy by deciding family issues in family con- 
ference instead of having decisions handed 
down by father, and if we learn Jater to de- 
cide community issues in community coun- 
cils, we will have little trouble with national 
democracy. 

Education for democracy as an emergency 
measure devolves mostly on the adult educa- 
tion staff of the library. As a long-time effort 
the children’s librarian is very important 
because of her influence on both the children 
and the parents, and because of her many 
opportunities to stress democratic ideas in 
story hours and study groups. 

The Labor Group. Another group that is 
ripe for harvesting is labor. Unions repre 
sent one important segment of our people 
which needs our help in working out their 
own problems. Their readiness to accept it 
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varies with their leadership and our ap- 
proach. There is room for improvement, but 
the library should take the initiative. 

Minority Groups. Then there are the 
minority groups. Our German émigrés are 
a new problem calling for a new type of 
approach and new materials in Americani- 
zation. These people are eager to get the 
feel of their new land. Their greatest need 
is to get a sense of belonging, of being worth 
something. Form small groups of old resi- 
dents and émigrés and let them talk and read 
together and teach each other; then quietly 
suggest a work project, for if they feel they 
can help along a cause in which they believe, 
they'll know that they belong here. It is im- 
portant that we assimilate them and take ad- 
vantage of their often extraordinary ability. 

The greatest need among minority groups 
is that of the Negro. This group has not 
had normal opportunity to develop. It has 
more and greater economic and social prob- 
lems than the rest of us, and its percentage 
of illiteracy is extremely high—one out of 
seven. It represents, therefore, our greatest 
group challenge. Alain Locke at the New 
York conference on adult education said that 
any program for his people to be effective 
must include visual aids to augment the 
printed page. The Negro is also our great- 
est victim of intolerance, and we know that 
a democracy is no greater than its racial tol- 
erance. We have the materials and the abil- 
ity to turn this intolerance into understand- 
ing and co6peration. 

In our work with these groups let us give 
them the basic documents of democracy, call 
attention to such dangers to democracy, as 
intolerance and cynicism, and to such various 
problems as unemployment and inequality 
of opportunity. But let us also point out the 
benefits of democracy. Besides talking about 
the difficulties facing the Negro, let us point 
out the remarkable social and economic rise 
of that race possible only in a democracy. In 
discussing problems of wages and hours, and 
employer-employee relations in labor groups, 
let us devote some time to the fact that in 
no country of the world has labor such a 
high standard of living as in this, our de- 
mocracy. With all our groups, let us make it 
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clear that democracy means giving as well 
as getting, that it is not for those who prefer 
an easy, problemless life. 


DEMOCRACY IN LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


What else will strong democratic roots 
mean to the library? It will mean less autoc. 
racy and more democracy in the organization 
itself; more co6perative effort, more freedom 
to exercise initiative, more equality of oppor- 
tunity, more sharing of experience between 
heads and assistants, more mutual confi- 
dence, and more delegating of authority. 

It will mean working for more spread in 
our range of influence, because democracy 
believes that all men are capable of develop- 
ment if given the right opportunity. This 
may mean the turning down of the offer of 
a free lot for a new branch library in a 
neighborhood that is already reasonably well 
served in order to put the money into book- 
mobiles to reach unserved groups in fac- 
tories or outlying districts. It will mean add- 
ing field workers to our staffs to seek out 
community needs. 


EXPANDING SERVICES 


It will mean more and more going outside 
what has been formerly considered our legit: 
imate province, but always with our eyes on 
the ultimate aim, reading and learning for 
the defense of democracy. It will mean con- 
ducting discussion groups on national or 
local problems as Professor Paul Douglas is 
doing so well in Chicago. It will mean giving 
book reviews, sponsoring lectures on reading 
technique, concerts, film forums, and adult 
schools. It will mean more coéperation with 
other agencies in their defense programs. 
Ultimately, it will mean a state or county- 
wide service with adequate materials quickly 
available through bookmobile or mail, with 
subject-specialty libraries, list and book ex- 
changes, traveling advisers, discussion lead- 
ers and programs, and with coérdination and 
supervision at some central point, because 
that will be our only way really to equalize 
service and to do our share in creating 
equality of opportunity. 

To strike root implies some determination 
and force so that we will be more aggressive 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE YEAR 1941 - 


[ts Accomplishments 


As Reflected in Official Reports 


AST year at this time we asked that con- 
sideration be given the findings and 
recommendations which had been 

provided by the survey and study made by 
John S. Cleavinger on library personnel and 
training agencies. We noted that it pro- 
vided much more than the title implied— 
that it did, in fact, set up a guide for action 
on several fronts. Are we moving forward 
in terms of these recommendations? We be- 
lieve we are, though none of us may be satis- 
fied with the rate of speed at which we are 
moving. 


NOTEWORTHY GaAINns MADE 


Certainly the reports of the year indicate 
an attack on the outstanding problems and 
a noteworthy advancement of the long-time 
program that the Association has undertaken 
with regard to improvement and extension 
of library service throughout the state. 

The President’s report necessarily touches 
only high spots in the year’s activity. The 
very long arduous campaign which resulted 
in the reinstatement of state aid, and the 
establishment of competent professional 
leadership for the State Library are briefly 
referred to in the following statement in this 
report: 

“TI am glad that it is my privilege to in- 
clude in the President’s message to you the 
statement that we have $259,000 for State 
Aid for each of the next two years, that we 
have a fully confirmed State Board, and that 
we have a_ professionally trained State 

* 

Epiror’s Nore: We regret that lack of 
pace does not permit a digest of all reports. 
All are important. We are especially sorry 
that the work of the Executive Board as 
shown in the Secretary's report has not been 
indicated and that we could not include a 


résumé of the work carried on by the Junior 


Members Round Table. According to the 
Constitution, the Treasurer's report will ap- 
pear in a later issue. 
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Librarian, the first in Michigan’s history. 

“All of this was achieved because every 
librarian in the Association has been imbued 
with high ideals, has had a tenacity of pur- 
pose, and has worked loyally and co6pera- 
tively to that end.” 


DiIsTRICT ORGANIZATION 


Progress made in the new district organi- 
zation is reported by both the President and 
the Vice-President, who was officially the 
coérdinator of districts, and by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Vice-President says: 

“As coérdinator of district organization in 
Michigan I attended six out of the seven dis- 
trict meetings in the state. This is the second 
year of the district organization and, 
while it is still in an experimental stage, I 
believe it has been successful, that progress 
has been made, and that we can hope for 
even greater success next year. An attempt 
was made in this a difficult legislative year 
to contact all librarians and friends of librar- 
ies in the state through the district organi- 
zation with varying degrees of success. Two 
years from now when the legislature meets 
again, I anticipate that the organization will 
be complete and in good working order when 
needed. To this end, each district chairman 
has started a file of names of all key people 
in her district who can be reached when the 
need arises. 

“Nearly 500 persons attended the seven 
district meetings, all of which were, I be- 
lieve, inspirational and interesting. News of 
the Michigan Library Association, its legis- 
lative efforts, the 1941 convention, and 
Friends of the Library groups were discussed 
at each meeting. I feel that all this has re- 
sulted in a closer and more interested and 
helpful organization of librarians and friends 
of libraries throughout the state.” 

RuRAL LisprArRy INSTITUTES 

A complete report of the 1941 series of 

institutes was given in the October issue of 
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The Michigan Librarian. The _ possibility 
that new plans will have to be made to carry 
on this type of in-service training is referred 
to by the President: 

“One of our major projects for the past 
two years has been the Library Institutes, of 
which two were held the first year, and three 
last year. The interest and attendance have 
certainly indicated the need and value. There 
is a possibility that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Program 
Planning, may not feel that it can continue 
to co6perate with us in arranging speakers, 
since I believe they generally assist a group 
for a limited time—somewhat in the nature 
of a demonstration—in the hope that there 
will be sufficient motivation for a project to 
carry itself after that. We should right now 
be thinking of ways and means to continue 
these institutes. It may be that they should 
eventually be sponsored by the State Library 
and the State Board; it may be that the As- 
sociation should continue to sponsor; pos- 
sibly a joint arrangement could result. The 
inspirational value has been demonstrated. 
Librarians from the smaller libraries want 
this type of meeting to continue, since it is 
more difficult for many of them to get away 
for our larger state meetings.” 


A New COownsrtTITUTION 


From the President: ‘““The Michigan Li- 
brary Association Constitution has been re- 
vised for your approval. As my letter to you 
indicated, our original constitution did not 
provide for the development which has oc- 
curred. Many amendments have passed, 
making it too involved to follow. So a Con- 
stitution Committee was named to study and 
revise the constitution. This committee has 
worked faithfully and hard to formulate a 
well organized constitution.” This new con- 
stitution was adopted at the annual meeting. 

Not only the Constitution Committee, but 
the Planning Committee as well, gave its 
attention to the improvement of the work- 
ing organization of the Association itself. 
The promotion of so broad and varied a 
program has to be recognized in assignments. 

From the Planning Committee: “The 
President of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion especially favored, as a part of the work 
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of the Planning Committee, a re-evaluation 
of the M.L.A. organization and a study of 
the duties and functions of all the com: sit. 
tees with a view to determining the needs, 
the overlapping of work, and the usefulness 
of committees to be continued. To this end 
a sub-committee was appointed. The find. 
ings of this committee will be given in a 
separate report and we recommend action 
on this report by the incoming Planning 
Committee. . . 

“The Committee recommends that the 
chairman of each committee pass the cumu- 
lated reports of the committee on to the 
Executive Committee of M.L.A. and that 
these reports be placed in the hands of in- 
coming chairmen of committees. Such com- 
mittees are to take action on the reports be- 
fore going forward with the year’s work; 
either the recommendations of the previous 
committees are to be carried forward and 
developed, or rejected and such action te- 
ported to the body of the Association. . . . 

“The Committee further recommends the 
issuance of a new handbook by the Associa- 
tion, the handbook to include the constitu- 
tion, a summary statement of the purposes of 
the committees and a directory of members.” 

Recommended for further study: “The 
possible codperation of the State Library 
and M.L.A. in making a Union Catalog and 
arranging for a regional storehouse.” 


‘TEACHER-LIBRARIAN TRAINING 


An article in the October issue of The 
Michigan Librarian presented the report of 
the Sub-Committee on Teacher-Librarian 
Training. Referring to recommendations 
made in this report, the Committee states: 
“It is hoped that these recommendations 
may be gradually incorporated into the prac- 
tice of teacher-training institutions in the 
state. While they do not represent all the 
Committee’s ideas for a perfect curriculum 
in this field, it is believed that if they can be 
put into actual practice, they will constitute 
a good beginning in the right direction. 

“As they stand now, however, they will 
become a dead issue unless their principles 
are brought to the attention of school ad- 
ministrators and a definite effort is made to 
convince them of the value of well trained 
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librarians in their schools. The committee 
recommends a similar committee next year 
to carry on this work. 

“The following suggestions as to how this 
may be done have been received from school 
superintendents: (1) circularize school su- 
perintendents and principals in various sec- 
tions of the state offering to hold clinics or 
discussion meetings on how library service 
can contribute to more effective teaching; 
(2) get speakers on programs of the Michi- 
gan Education Association section meetings 
in various subject fields, in general meetings, 
and in division meetings to talk on the same 
subject. The fact that these suggestions came 
from school superintendents makes them a 
real challenge to librarians, and shows an 
open-mindedness of which it seems we 
should take immediate advantage.” 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Emphasis has been placed on the library’s 
place in adult education in previous years, 
particularly in 1938 when the programs for 
the spring round tables and the annual meet- 
ings were built around the theme—‘‘Adult 
Education and the Library.’”’ However, more 
definite steps were taken this year to imple- 
ment the Association’s work in this field. 
Therefore, we quote most of the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee’s report: 

“It was decided that plans should be based 
on activities possible to libraries serving 
communities of not less than 5,000 popula- 
tion, together with a few selected smaller 
libraries in key communities. 

“Two circular letters have been sent to 
these libraries. With the first one was sent 
a list of sources for inexpensive materials for 
library adult education projects; with the 
second was sent a sample of material on cur- 
rent problems prepared by Work Projects 
Administration, Adult Education Division, 
for free distribution. 

“Two exhibits on the Migratory Worker 
have been loaned to libraries interested in 
such a display. These exhibits consist of 
photographs from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, together with a selected reading 
list and some pamphlet material. These ex- 
hibits have been loaned for display to some 
twenty libraries within the last five months. 
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“The committee discussed the best ways 
of codperating with various discussion groups 
and especially with summer conferences for 
the instruction of those who will become 
group leaders in various projects. . . . It was 
agreed that these meetings should be pub- 
licized by this committee, and some efforts 
made to evaluate them. It was also agreed 
to codperate with those efficiently furthering 
Adult Education aims. A further and more 
careful study of this question is recom- 
mended to a later committee in view of 
changing conditions and aims. 

“There was a discussion of the difficulty 
facing the librarian of the small, limited- 
staff library in publicizing the help available 
to groups in the community. The need was 
pointed out for ready-made placards to be 
posted near the loan desk or at club meet- 
ings, announcing the adult education activi- 
ties of the library and stressing the aid 
available for community groups. It is diffi- 
cult for the librarian of such a library to 
word the announcements or to find time to 
make the posters. It was decided to make up 
two such posters for free distribution at the 
annual conference. It was also brought out 
that it is almost impossible for these librar- 
ians to find the time and freedom from rou- 
tine duties to meet with the various groups 
in the community and acquaint them with 
the work of the library along the lines in 
which such groups are interested. The pos- 
sibility was discussed of drawing up publicity 
material that could be used in such territory 
by a busy or inexperienced librarian, and of 
furnishing speakers in some localities who 
could present such library talks in place of 
the librarian. It was suggested that inter- 
ested laymen could be used with their own 
groups, and that it might be possible in 
some places to utilize W.P.A. Adult Edu- 
cation personnel. A counter suggestion was 
that W.P.A. assistance might be utilized for 
short periods to carry on library routine 
while the librarian herself met with such 
groups, as the feeling was that such contact 
with the librarian was a valuable part of the 
publicity. No action was taken, but it was 
felt that a careful study of these difficulties 
should be undertaken. 

“Following the recommendations of last 








year’s committee, it was decided that it would 
be a distinct help to further planning if some 
informal survey of present adult education 
activities in representative libraries in the 
state were made. The preliminary survey 
was undertaken by the Junior Members 
Round Table, to whom the members of this 
committee wish to express appreciation for 
the very prompt and efficient manner in 
which it was handled. A questionnaire was 
drawn up, and, in each district of the state, a 
Junior Member interviewed the librarian of 
one larger library, one smaller one, one serv- 
ing a community under 5,000 population, 
and one or two special libraries (college, in- 
stitutional, business, etc.). Results were 
turned in to this committee. We thus have 
a sampling from thirty-five libraries, on 
which to base recommendations. Since a 
report is only just completed, no recommen- 
dations have been arrived at by this com- 
mittee, but a base has been laid for further 
consideration. Copies of this report will 
soon be available for anyone interested, and 
a condensed form will be prepared for the 
entire membership through the medium of 
The Michigan Librarian. 

“A booth has been maintained at the an- 
nual conference for the display of books, 
lists, and pamphlets—any materials helpful 
for libraries conducting adult education ac- 
tivities; for the distribution of free materials; 
for a presentation of the resources and serv- 
ices of the State Library. Members of the 
committee and experienced consultants were 
available at all times for consultation and 
advice. It was agreed that this committee 
should emphasize the necessity for libraries 
to maintain and extend their present forms 
of service, to make all possible contributions 
to the advancement of democracy, and not to 
concentrate their efforts entirely on military 
defense. 

“Two early-morning clinics on adult edu- 
cation work in the state of Michigan have 
been held during the conference, with the 
purpose of examining some of the state-wide 
activities in adult education and determining 
in what ways the libraries of the state may 
aid and codperate in these programs. The 
leader for each of these sessions was Alice M. 
Farquhar, Chief of the Readers’ Bureau of 
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the Chicago Public Library and Chairman 
of the A.L.A. Adult Education Board. The 
speakers for the Thursday morning session 
were E. J. Soop, Assistant Director, Exten- 
sion Service, University of Michigan, and 
H. J. Ponitz, State Supervisor, Education 
and Training, Work Projects Administra- 
tion; on Friday morning, Dr. F. W. Dalton, 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Division, Michi- 
gan State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, and A. Drummond Jones, Senior 
Social Scientist, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Each speaker gave a general 
outline of the work his organization is doing 
and of the administrative network they have 
set up, giving special emphasis to ways and 
means that libraries might be of assistance. 
Each session was followed by general discus- 
sion, led by Miss Farquhar.” 


LEGISLATIVE CAMPAIGN 


The work of the campaign covered by the 
report of the Legislative Committee also re- 


ceived notice from the President, who 
said: 
“... To get a full understanding of lobby- 


ing in a legislative session, every one should 
have that experience, as no written descrip- 
tion can realistically cover this. Both the 
Legislative Committee and the Executive 
Committee worked very hard on legislation 
this year, assisted in every way by the District 
Chairmen and the membership at large. 
You will see from our financial report that 
legislation is expensive, so that plans should 
be under way right now for the next legis- 
lative year. Shall we try to engage an official 
lobbyist, since it requires infinite amounts 
of time, which only a few libraries could con- 
tribute? Obviously this would be expensive. 
Should we have an Executive Secretary for 
six months during a legislative year? Or, 
how should legislative lobbying be met? It 
will probably never be as difficult to gain 
state aid again, but it will always mean con- 
siderable time, effort, and expense. It should 
be said also that even the most antagonistic 
legislators mellowed during the session this 
year, and many of them became real friends. 
They were all agreed, I feel sure, that we 
would never have been given state aid, if 
librarians had faltered and weakened in their 
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zeal, which proves rather definitely, it seems, 
that a firm and vigorous stand, if construc- 
tive and sincere, will generally receive con- 
sideration.” 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
gives a chronology of events beginning with 
appointment of the committee in Decem- 
ber and ending with passage of bills in May. 
The report ends with this message: “‘It is 
hoped that Public Act 315, 1937, now 
amended by Public Act 344, 1941, will be 
more or less permanent, requiring only slight 
amendments from time to time, as experi- 
ence suggests. But the appropriation will 
have to be battled for each year the Legisla- 
ture is in session. How this work can best be 
accomplished, we cannot say. We experi- 
mented unsuccessfully with a_ non-profes- 
sional, a newspaper man. One thing is cer- 
tain, librarians cannot give the tremendous 
amount of time and energy required, unless 
their governing boards are generous enough 
to release them from a half or more of their 
regular duties. About five or six people seem 
to be able to work effectively together and 
their services must be continuous, because 
they have become familiar with the setup 
of the Legislature of that session. 

“Understanding and comprehension of 
what libraries can mean to communities 
should be demonstrated as each new library 
is established and begins to function. We, 
active at our various posts, must never forget 
that we must continually interpret our work. 
Then, too, as to the political situation, who- 
ever our own senators and representatives 
may be, Democrats or Republicans, we must 
be informed and conscious of who our can- 
didates are, who are elected, and make it our 
business each and every one of us, to meet 
and know that legislator. It can be done, no 
matter how diffident we may feel. Our zeal 
for our cause helps. Each one of us can help 
immeasurably with this biennial struggle.” 

‘TRUSTEES 

A trustee section was created in 1938 but 
the section has not developed as it was hoped. 
However, this year in place of the annual 
meeting program built by librarians for trus- 
tees, a small group of trustees gathered to dis- 
cuss their problems and to determine 
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whether or not a section was worthwhile. A 
report of this meeting submitted by Marion 
Packard, temporary chairman, states: 

“While touching upon almost every con- 
ceivable phase of trustee work, the questions 
almost unconsciously fell into three cate- 
gories: the first related to the trustee and the 
librarian, the second to the trustee and local 
problems, and the third to the trustee and 
the library scene as a whole. The sixteenth 
and last question read like this: “The state is 
wide, and many of us are about as busy as 
we can be without manufacturing work 
which would not be of some special impor- 
tance. Are we sure that we are not doing 
this in pushing the Trustees’ Section?’ 

“That the answer appeared to be in the 
negative was evidenced by the enthusiasm 
shown in connection with the subsequent 
election of officers at which Mrs. John S. 
Lambie, a trustee of Baldwin Public Library 
at Birmingham, was elected president of the 
section. Clifford O'Sullivan of Port Huron 
Public Library was chosen vice-president, 
and Mrs. F. E. Kunze of East ‘Tawas, trustee 
of the Oscoda County Library, was made sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

“It was decided at Traverse City by the 
trustees that, while organization on a state- 
wide basis seems to be necessary to get things 
started, the real foundation must be laid in 
the smaller units, such as counties and dis- 
tricts, according to the local conditions. 
From this as a broad and substantial base, 
the section can build to the state status 
through the smaller units sending delegates 
(with expenses paid) to units next larger. 
To this end, it was voted that the president 
of the section be empowered to appoint a 
trustee chairman for each of the seven library 
districts into which the state is divided. No- 
tice of these appointments will probably ap- 
pear in The Michigan Librarian.” 


THE MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN 


A reorganization of the editorial and busi- 
ness offices is commented on by the President 
and takes up most of the Editor’s report 
which states: “Since its initial launching in 
1934, The Michigan Librarian has twice 
undergone a reorganization of its editorial 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Helen M. Clark 


HE Michigan State Board for Libraries 

on November 19 announced the ap- 

pointment of Helen M. Clark as assistant 
state librarian. 

Miss Clark, at present director of work 

with schools in the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 

Baltimore, is a graduate of the University of 


Helen M. Clark Appointed 
Assistant State Librarian 


Indiana, with a professional degree in li- 
brary science from the University of Illinois 
Library School. 

She comes to her post at the Michigan 
State Library following a varied experience 
that includes work in both the Indiana and 
Oregon state libraries. During several re- 
cent summers she has taught cataloging and 
classification in the library school of Syra- 
cuse University. 

At Indiana State Library, Miss Clark was 
school library adviser from 1927 to 1936, 
during which time she was also assistant in 
the Catalog and Reference departments. 
In 1939-40, on leave from her work at Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, she was on the Oregon 
State Library staff. Her earlier record in- 
cludes experience as teacher-librarian in the 
Mitchell (S.D.) Senior High School, as well 
as work at the University of Illinois Library 
and the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Miss Clark will join the staff of the Michi- 
gan State Library January 5, according to 
Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian. 


Association News 
Reported by the M. L. A. Executive Board 


MEETING OF ApvisoRY COUNCIL 
The M.L.A. Advisory Council, which con- 
sists of all district and committee chairmen, 
will meet at the Michigan League, Ann Ar- 
bor, on January 10. 


EXECUTIVE BoARD MEETS 
IN ANN ARBOR 


THE Executive Board held its first meeting 
in Ann Arbor on November 8, 1941. The 
meeting was devoted principally to a consid- 
eration of the budget for the coming year. 
It was decided to hold the 1942 annual con- 
vention in Lansing during the second week 
in October. Headquarters will be at the 
Olds Hotel. 

The Board approved the reappointment 
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of Helen E. Campbell to the editorship of 
The Michigan Librarian as announced by 
the President. According to the new consti- 
tution, the editor is now appointed by the 
president of the Association with the advice 
of the Editorial Committee of the Associa- 
tion and the approval of the Executive 
Board. The treasurer of the Association is 
ipso facto business manager of The Michigan 
Librarian. Each of these individuals ap- 
points her own staff of assistants. ‘The names 
of the new staff will appear in the February 
issue of the magazine at the beginning of 
the publication year. 

The next meeting of the Board will be 
held in Chicago at the time of the midwin- 
ter conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, December 28 to 31. 


The Michigan Librarian 
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FROM THE HARTLAND INSTITUTE 


The program of action for the rural li- 
brary, drawn up at the recent Hartland in- 
stitute by a committee of the members of 
which Mrs. Lillian S. Navarre was chairman, 
and approved by the 140 librarians and trus- 
tees attending the institute, has been printed 
through the generous coéperation of J. R. 
Crouse and the Cromaine Library at Hart- 
land. Copies may be secured while the sup- 
ply lasts by writing the Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing. 


M.L.A. AND STATE LIBRARY REPRESENTED 
IN ADULT EDUCATION COUNCIL 


To offer a means for codperative effort in 
the improvement of community living is the 
aim of the recently organized Michigan 
Council on Adult Education. Dr. James D. 
Bruce, Vice-Chairman, in charge of univer- 
sity relations, University of Michigan, is the 
Council’s president. Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 
State Librarian, is one of six members 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

Individual agencies will continue to de- 
velop their adult education programs in 
accordance with their own policies but will 
cooperate in promoting an integrated state 
program. The Michigan State Library and 
the Michigan Library Association are among 
the forty-two tax-supported and voluntary 
organizations represented on the Council. 

Ruth Rutzen of Detroit and Mrs. Fyan 
served on the subcommittee which drew up 
a proposed constitution for the Council and 
presented a slate of membership and officers. 


Oppose Book PosTAGE BILL 


Another Book Postage Bill, H.R. 5820, 
has been introduced into Congress by 
Thomas A. Burch of Virginia. It would 
limit the rate of 114 cents per pound, which 
has been in effect for more than two years, to 
religious and educational books only. They 
are defined as “(a) religious books, which 
shall consist of the Bible and any other book 
or books used by any group, sect, system, or 
faith of worship manifesting a belief in the 
Supreme Being, love and obedience towards 
God, and/or conformity to Biblical precepts; 
(b) educational books (including books 
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with work sheets) which shall consist of any 
book or books used in the training, guiding, 
disciplining, developing, strengthening, or 
improving the moral or mental character of 
students.” 

The bill further provides that “public li- 
braries, organizations, or associations not or- 
ganized for profit” shall be allowed to use 
the 114 cent rate only in the first, second, 
and third zones, or within the state, thus 
greatly handicapping interlibrary loans from 
outside the state. 

Not only would great confusion result in 
an attempt to enforce such a bill, but both 
libraries and individuals would be penalized 
by a return to the higher postage rate. ‘The 
desirability of distributing books as cheaply 
and as widely as periodicals is not a debat- 
able question with librarians. It is a well 
established fact that the lower postage rate 
has greatly stimulated the purchase of books, 
especially by persons who do not have ac- 
cess to libraries or book stores. 

The bill has been referred to the Post 
Office and Post Road Committee of the 
House of which Milton A. Romjue is chair- 
man, and George D. O’Brien of Michigan 
a member. A barrage of letters should go to 
Washington to these two men and to other 
Michigan Congressmen protesting the pas- 
sage of this bill. 


To THos—E Wuo HELPED 
The members of the Adult Education 
Committee who had charge of the booth at 
the Traverse City meeting wish to thank the 
many librarians who contributed books and 
service to that booth. The response was es- 
pecially appreciated because of the short no- 

tice given the contributing libraries. 
Etste Gorpon, Chairman 


New A.L.A. CIRCULAR 

Presidents of state associations and state 
library agencies are among the limited num- 
ber receiving Libraries and National De- 
fense, a “circular issued irregularly” by the 
American Library Association. Its purpose 
is the quick dissemination of news of im- 
portant defense developments which have 
implications for libraries. The Librarian 
will reprint notes of interest from this cir- 
cular. 
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A REVIEW OF ACTION Jy the 
STATE BOARD FOR LIBRARIES 


IVE Michigan counties, assured of the 

necessary local appropriation, have ap- 

plied to the State Board for Libraries 
for state-aid grants to establish their county 
libraries on a permanent basis. Of the 
twenty-five thousand dollars set aside for es- 
tablishment grants for the year ending July 
1, 1942, Iosco, Mason, Muskegon, Van Buren, 
and Wexford are seeking grants of at least 
$3,000, with a top of $7,000 if possible. All 
five libraries began as projects of the Work 
Projects Administration. 

The revised state-aid law, covering distri- 
bution of the funds, was given immediate 
effect by the Legislature when it reconvened 
October 10. The Attorney General subse- 
quently ruled that state-aid and other legis- 
lation not given immediate effect at the 
earlier session could not legally take effect 
until ninety days after the adjournment of 
the Legislature. Accordingly, no state-aid 
funds can be released until after January 
10, 1942, at the earliest. 


County LispraArRy PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


During this interim period, however, the 
Board has let no grass grow under its feet. 
Personnel standards for county libraries seek- 
ing establishment grants are a major accom- 
plishment of an active five months during 
which the Board has held twelve meetings. 
In addition, the Board’s committees on per- 
sonnel, finance, and state aid are meeting at 
least once each month. 

New requirements for county 
as stipulated by the Board, are: 

1. Graduation from a college or univer- 
sity approved by an accrediting association 
of more than state-wide standing, including 
one year of training in a library school ac- 
credited by the American Library Associa- 
t10n. 


librarians, 


2. Three years of appropriate professional 
experience in a library of recognized stand- 
ing. 

3. Minimum salary of $1,500. 

4. The State Board for Libraries reserves 
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the right to accept other qualifications dur. 
ing the year July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942. 

A summary of the law covering distribu. 
tion of state-aid funds has recently been 
prepared and will be mailed to all public 
libraries. Copies are available on request to 
the Michigan State Board for Libraries, State 
Library, Lansing. 


STATE LIBRARY LEADERSHIP 


Basic to Michigan’s expanding library pro- 
gram, to the wise use of state aid, and to 
the effective work by the State Board for 
Libraries, is strong professional leadership 
at the State Library. It is encouraging to 
Michigan librarians to have, for the first 
time, in the post of state librarian, a direc- 
tor with professional training and a library 
administrative record of high order. The 
Board regards itself fortunate to have found 
in Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, an 
administrative talent and vision matched 
by a concern for staff welfare and growth so 
marked as to have been especially cited in 
the recent Cleavinger Survey. 


STATE LIBRARY SALARIES RAISED 


The State Board for Libraries, as govern- 
ing board of the Michigan State Library, 
plans the library’s annual budget, which 
this year is $80,500. Of this amount $12,000 
will be spent on books and periodicals. On 
July 1, the Civil Service Commission made 
effective new minimum salaries in all the 
lower brackets, establishing $100 a month 
as the minimum salary for any grade in the 
state service. By subsequent action of the 
State Board for Libraries, salaries of the 
State Library staff members not affected by 
the Commission’s ruling, were also increased. 


THE W.P.A. LipRARY PROGRAM 


As sponsor of state-wide library service 
under the Work Projects Administration, the 
Board is eager to bear its share of responsi- 
bility in planning the W.P.A. program, to 
avoid duplication of effort or funds. It is 
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hoped that in the near future policies of the 
W.P.A. library program may be restudied 
with a view to doing more, perhaps, with 
demonstrations of county library service for 
limited periods. 


COOPERATION WITH M.L.A. 


It is essential to bear in mind that the 
Michigan Library Association and the State 
Board for Libraries are separate and distinct 
agencies constitutionally. The Michigan Li- 
brary Association is a voluntary organization 
of and for libraries and trustees. The State 
Board for Libraries is a board of five mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor and ap- 
proved by the Senate, with various duties 
proscribed by law. 

On the other hand, there are many points 
of mutual and of parallel interest between 
the Association and the Board. Both are in- 
terested in professional education and the 
dissemination of information; both are in- 
terested in planning for a state-wide system 
of libraries in Michigan and in coédrdinating 
library effort throughout the state. 

Early in October, the State Board for Li- 
braries and the Executive Board of the Mich- 
igan Library Association held their first joint 
meeting at the State Library, affording an op- 
portunity for discussion and planning which, 
in the opinion of all present, was as signifi- 
cant as it was fruitful. It was the sense of 
the group that the following program would 
represent an effective course of action: 

1. That a committee from the Michigan 
Library Association work with the State 
Board for Libraries on a plan of certification 
for librarians. (Much work in this field has 
already been done by the Association, which 
will make a sound foundation for this joint 
effort.) 

2. That the M.L.A. proceed with a plan 
for library training of a more advanced na- 
ture than has yet been attempted. 

3. That the Board assume responsibility 
for the small workshop type of training, 
stressing library methods and techniques. 

4. That the M.L.A. be responsible for 
general and inspirational meetings. 

It is to be hoped that there may be many 
more such joint meetings. Extension and im- 
provement of library service in Michigan is 
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the paramount thought in all our minds. 
This will come about only through the con- 
sistent codperation of each one of us. 


LIBRARIANS ON STATE BOARD 


Three librarians became members of the 
Board in 1941. The appointment of Mrs. 
Florence B. Dearing, by Governor Dickinson 
in July 1940, to succeed Mrs. Byron D. Niles, 
was confirmed by the Senate on February 19, 
1941. Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, present 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, succeeded Mrs. 
Dorian Russell. Helen Warner succeeded J. 
Adrian Rosenberg. Other members of the 
Board are Mrs. George G. Hunter and John 
J. Axe. Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, 
serves as secfetary. 

FLORENCE B. DEarRING, Chairman 
State Board for Libraries 


Book Week Proclamation 
Significant 


Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner, on 
October 8, proclaimed November 2 to 8, 
1941, as Children’s Book Week in Michigan, 
especially designating November 6 as Public 
Library Day. In his proclamation, the gover- 
nor urged the citizens of the state “to take 
active interest in this year’s observance,” stat- 
ing that, “Democracy cannot be a living 
force unless, through good education and 
good reading, our young people have access 
to the wisdom of the ages. Such education is 
the greatest assurance that freedom will sur- 
vive.” 

This is the first time the work of Michigan 
libraries has been so recognized by the state’s 
chief executive, and the occasion is a wel- 
come indication of Governor Van Wagoner’s 
continued interest in promoting books and 
reading in Michigan through libraries. 





The year 1942 promises to be a year of 
achievement for the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation. There will be new opportunities for 
all—not only through state aid but through 
the Association’s program which encourages 
broader participation in its activities by all 
members. Dues for 1942 are payable to Grace 
England, Downtown Library, 121 Gratiot 
Avenue, Detroit. Individual membership is 
$1.50. 
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The Challenge of Nutrition 
Better Nutrition for Everyone the National Goal 


HE 1939 Yearbook of the United States 

Department of Agriculture, titled Food 
and Life, stresses not only the value of 
applying newer knowledge of nutrition but 
also emphasizes the need of providing educa- 
tion on the subject. We quote: 

“If our present knowledge of foods and 
nutrition were generally applied, it would 
revolutionize dietary habits and have far- 
reaching implications for national health 
and for agriculture. .. . 

“In ordinary diets, both animal and 
human, that contain a wide variety of nat- 
ural foods, most of the essential substances 
are present in adequate quantities. But under 
certain conditions, when the choice of foods 
is limited, the diets customarily followed 
cause inefficiency, sickness, or even prema- 
ture death. The lack of common-sense knowl- 
edge of nutrition, even among many well-to- 
do people in the United States, is appalling. 
There are many kinds of “hidden hungers” 
which the experienced person can read in 
the faces and attitudes of the undernour- 
ished. ... 

“But the final selection of food is an in- 
dividual and family problem. The science of 
nutrition now offers a guide to this selection. 
It shows the importance of food to the well- 
being of the individual and the community. 
It tells how to advance this well-being and 
safeguard health. It offers certain standards 
in terms of groups of common foods to meet 
different economic needs as well as different 
preferences and habits. It is not a substitute 
for tradition and race experience; it sup- 
plements them and corrects them where they 
need correcting. Education is needed to 
make this science better known. Agriculture 
and industry must solve the problems of pro- 
ducing and distributing foods of high nutri- 
tive value. ... 

“In the long run, the problem of building 
up good dietary habits is a problem of con- 
tinuous education. It should begin in early 
childhood, with the mother who teaches the 
child to enjoy a simple, adequate diet, and 
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to accept new foods. The schools, too, can 
carry on this work. Books, pamphlets, news- 
paper articles, and radio broadcasts designed 
for adults as well as children are all useful, 
provided they are accurate and unbiased.” 

Always important, the national defense 
program makes application of this knowledge 
increasingly vital not only from the stand- 
point of health but of morale. Some months 
ago, a National Nutrition Program was in- 
augurated under the Coérdinator of Health, 
Welfare, and Related Defense Activities, in 
the Federal Security Agency. All long-estab- 
lished Federal Agencies concerned with nu- 
trition and agriculture are coéperating in 
this effort to raise the nutritional status of 
everyone throughout the country, as a means 
of defense against times of stress. 

Dean Marie Dye, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, is chairman of the Michigan Nutrition 
Defense Committee, which is attempting to 
lay the ground work for intelligent and con- 
centrated effort toward this national goal. 

The American Library Association is urg- 
ing full library participation in what it 
terms ‘‘a vital phase of defense.” Olga Peter- 
son, A.L.A. public relations assistant, has 
prepared a suggested list of activities by 
which the library can help to arouse com- 
munity interest in diet and health, which 
will be sent to any librarian who writes for 
a Copy. 

The State Library is securing all the books 
and pamphlets on the A.L.A. list, “Keep Fit 
with the Right Foods,” compiled by Helen 
S. Mitchell and published in the Booklist for 
September. 

Nutrition lists printed in this issue of the 
Librarian indicate the rich resources of pam- 
phlet literature, from both state and federal 
bureaus, which can be obtained to display 
with book and poster materials. 

The Michigan Nutrition Defense Commit- 
tee has gone into action. Michigan libraries 
should take their rightful place and partici- 
pate actively in this very important program. 


The Michigan Librarian 
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Two illus- 
trations 
used on 
Detroit 


lists 


OW to do an attractive exhibit on a 
H shoestring is the perennial puzzler in 
most libraries. It takes money to produce an 
effective poster and it takes time to do a good 
book list. 

With an eye to both difficulties, The Mich- 
igan Librarian, with the generous help of the 
Detroit Public Library and the Michigan 
State Library, is sponsoring an experiment 
in codperative publicity. 

The Detroit library offers to pass on to 
Michigan librarians the posters in its current 
series of exhibits on the library and defense, 
considering ‘defense’ broadly. There will 
be eight different posters. ‘The State Library 
will, once a month, route the posters to those 
librarians who ask to join in the experiment. 
There will be twenty posters available and 
librarians who are interested are asked to 
address their requests as soon as possible to 
Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing. 

The posters, in size 20 by 30 inches, are 
designed and produced by the Work Projects 
Administration. 

“Your Diet and Your Health” is featured 
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Cooperative Publicity 


Experiment Underway 


Nutrition and Democracy 
Exhibits Begin 
Series 


in the first poster, which librarians may plan 
on for January, according to Everett N. 
Petersen, in charge of public relations at the 
Detroit library. “The Might of America” 
will be available for February. 

Book lists, prepared by the Detroit staff, to 
be used with the first two exhibits, are 
printed below. Later lists will appear in the 
February Librarian. 

The tentative schedule for exhibits in- 
cludes: Diet and Health, Might of America 
(military, industrial, spiritual), Budgeting 
Your Income, Housing, Gardening, Home- 
making, Vocations, and Vacations. 


YOUR DIET AND YOUR HEALTH 
Foop FOR THE FAMILY 

Bogert, L. J. Nutrition and Physical Fitness. 
3d ed. rev. 1939. 

“Practical information on food selection and menu 

making for the family in normal health.” 

Chandler, A. C. The Eater’s Digest. 1941. 

“Authoritative information on nutrition research 

written in a popular style with clever cartoon illus- 

trations.” 

Chaney, M. S., and Ahlborn, Margaret. Nu- 
trition. Rev. ed. 1939. 

A new edition of a standard text in nutrition neces- 

sitated by the rapid advance in that science and the 

increased knowledge of vitamins. 

Cooper, L. F., and others. Nutrition in 
Health and Disease. 8th ed. 1941. 

“Designed for the practical use of nurses and dieti- 

tians and for homemakers who wish to make a serious 

study of nutrition.” 

Harris, F. L. and Henderson, R. A. Foods, 
Their Nutritive, Economic and Social 
Values. 1938. 

Planned for use with high school classes. Covers a 

wide range of subjects including nutrition, food 

preparation and the etiquette of serving and enter- 
taining. 
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Justin, M. M., and others. Foods; an Intro- 
ductory College Course. Rev. ed. 1940. 
A revision of a highly readable textbook which takes 
cognizance of the many new developments in the 
science of nutrition. 
McCollum, E. V., and Becker, J. E. Food, 
Nutrition and Health. 5th ed. 1940. 
“For the educated layman who wants a brief, clear, 
reliable statement and explanation of the main facts 
about food.” 
Rose, M. D. 
1940. 
“Includes material on nutritional needs of mothers 
and babies, feeding schedules for infants, food for the 
sick and convalescent and a discussion of fattening 
and reducing diets.” 
Sherman, H. G., and Lanford, C. S. Essen- 
tials of Nutrition. 1940. 
“The approach is through the relations of food to 
health and efficiency.” 


Feeding the Family. 4th ed. 


CHILD NUTRITION 


Aldrich, C. A., and Aldrich, M. M. Feeding 
Our Old Fashioned Children. 1941. 
“Ways of developing good eating habits, as well as 
of avoiding or correcting abnormal eating behavior, 

are discussed in readable style.” 

Lowenberg, M. E. Your Child’s Food. 1939. 

Recipes planned for the whole family with chapters 

on infant feeding. 

Sweeney, M. E., and Buck, D. C. How to 
Feed Young Children in the Home. 1937. 

Helpful information on the choice and preparation 

of food for young children presented by the staff of 

the Merrill-Palmer School. 


CONCERNING VITAMINS 


American Medical Association. Vitamins. 
1939. 

Thirty-one papers which present “current, scientific 

knowledge of the nature, sources, functions and nu- 

tritive value of vitamins.” 

Borsook, Henry. Vitamins; What They Are 
and How They Can Benefit You. 1940. 

“Covers the entire field of nutrition but places the 

emphasis on the accessory food factors.” 

Eddy, W. H. What Are the Vitamins? 

Practical information on vitamins in general with a 

chapter on each of the known vitamins. 


DIET IN ILLNESS 
Haas, M. M. Recipes and Menus for Aller- 
gics. 1939. 
“Recipes are classified according to the more common 
allergies and substitutes are listed for common foods 
that must be avoided.” 
McLester, J. S. Nutrition and Diet in Health 
and Disease. 3d ed. rev. 1939. 
A complete revision of a standard book on diet for 
various diseases. 
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Morgan, Helen. You Can’t Eat That! 1939, 
“A manual and recipe book for those who suffer 
either acutely or mildly (and perhaps unconsciously) 
from food allergy.’’—Subtitle. 
AMERICAN Foop—History 
Cummings, R. O. The American and His 
Food. 1940. 
“A history of food habits in the United States.”—Sub.- 
title. 
Foop MARKETING 
Gamble, M. T., and Porter, M. C. To Mar. 
ket, to Market. 1940. 
Shopping guide for housewives containing data on 
the selection of wholesome foods. 


Lazo, Hector. Who Gets Your Food Dollar? 
1938. 

A study of practices in food production, distribution 

and marketing, with suggestions for making the food 

dollar buy more in quality and quantity. 

Monroe, Day, and others. Food Buying and 
Our Markets. Rev. ed. 1938. 

Deals entirely with the economic aspects of food 

purchasing. 

Todoroff, Alexander. Food Buying Today. 
Rev. ed. 1938. 

The book is in question and answer form—750 prac. 


tical questions and answers concerning all kinds of 
food. 


SOME PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
Except when a price is given, the following 
material is free: 

Are We Well Fed? by H. K. Stiebeling. 1941. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Misc. 
Pub. 430. Superintendent of Docw- 
ments. $.15. 

Diets to Fit the Family Income, by R. S. 


Carpenter and H. K. Stiebeling. 1936. 
U.S.D.A. Farmers Bull. 1757. Single 


copies, free. 

Eat the Right Food to Help Keep You Fit. 
1941. U.S.D.A. Home Economics Bureau. 

Facts, Fads, and Frauds in Nutrition, by H. S. 
Mitchell and G. M. Cook. 1937. Massa- 
chusetts State College Exp. Sta. Bull. 342. 
Amherst. 

Feeding the Family, by May Haddon. 1938. 
Mississippi Agric. College Extension Bull. 
96, State College, Mississippi. 

Food and National Defense. Consumers’ 
Guide, Sept., 1940. U.S.D.A. $.05. 

Food for a Stronger America. Survey 
Graphic, July, 1941. Survey Associates, 
112 E. 19th St., New York City. $.30. 
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food for Healthful Living, by Norma Asch- 
bacher and A. L. Garvin. 1938. Ohio 
Univ. Agric. Ext. Bull. 197. Columbus. 

Guide to Modern Meals, by Roberta Her- 
shey. Michigan State College Ext. Serv- 
ice, East Lansing. 

Health of the Baby. Michigan Department 
of Health, Lansing. 


Health of the Pre-School Child. Michigan 
Department of Health, Lansing. 

Marketing Wisely—Better Meals, by M. C. 
Doermann. 1941. New Jersey Agric. Col- 
lege Ext. Bull. 224. Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick. 

Meal Planning, I, by Florence Imlay and P. 
J. Haak. 1938. Kentucky Agric. College 
Ext. Circular 316. Lexington. 

Meals for the Family—“Dressing Up” the 
Food We Eat, by G. H. Smurthwaite and 
others. 1938. Kansas Agric. College Ext. 
Circular 135. Manhattan. 


Meals for the Family—Good Foods Are 
Health Builders, by G. H. Smurthwaite 
and others. 1938. Kansas Agric. College 
Ext. Circular 130. 

Meals for the Family—It Is Breakfast Time, 
by G. H. Smurthwaite and others. 1938. 
Kansas Agric. College Ext. Circular 131. 

Meals for the Family—It Is Supper Time—It 
Is Lunch Time, by G. H. Smurthwaite 
and others. 1938. Kansas Agric. College 
Ext. Circular 132. 

Milk—Does Your Family Have Enough? 
Michigan Department of Health, Lans- 
ing. 

Milk and Eggs for Growth and Health, by 
May Haddon. 1938. Mississippi Agric. 
College Ext. Bull. 97. State College, 
Mississippi. 

Mrs. America Volunteers. Consumers’ Guide, 
Oct. 15, 1941. $.05. 

Nutrition—the Armor of Health. 
Extension Service. 


U.S.D.A. 


Protective Foods for Buoyant Health in 
Work and Play, by Williamina Armstrong 
and Julia Outhouse. 1941. Illinois Agric. 
College Ext. Service. Urbana. 

Recommended Dietary Allowances. 1941. 
U. S. Office of Coordination of Health, 
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Welfare, and Related Defense Activities. 
Nutrition Division, Washington, D. C. 
School Lunches. Michigan Department of 

Health, Lansing. 

This Problem of Food, by J. I. Rowntree. 
1941. Public Affairs Pamphlet 33, rev. 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. $.10. 

Vegetables. Michigan Department of Health, 

Lansing. 

Vitamins for Health and Beauty, by Mabel 
Stegner. 1940. New York Home Insti- 
tute, 109 W. 19th St., New York City. $.15. 

Well-Nourished Children. 1939. U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Folder 14. $.05. 


The Young Child and His Food, by Osee 
Hughes. 3d ed. 1940. Ohio Agric. College 
Ext. Bull. 156, rev. Columbus. 

Your Food. Michigan Department of Health, 
Lansing. 


THE MIGHT OF AMERICA 


Our ARMED MIGHT 


Baldwin, H. W. United We Stand! Defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

“The author achieves an admirable balance between 

the technical facts about our army, navy and air 

force which he has at his fingers’ tips and those 

broad considerations of policy which should shape 

our defense plans.” 

Baldwin, H. W. What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Navy. 

Graphic information about our navy and naval bases, 

and the different types of fighter ships and planes. 

Eliot, G. F. Bombs Bursting in Air; the In- 
fluence of Air Power on International 
Relations. 

Though written before the outbreak of the present 

war the recommendations concerning American de- 

fense still hold true. 

Eliot, G. F. The Ramparts We Watch. 

“An intelligent, balanced, calm and thorough study 

of the problems of American defense.” 

Ford, H. S. What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Army. 

“An informative account for civilians of the army’s 

organization, the development and function of the 

general staff and the eligibility, training and duties 

of officers and enlisted men.” 

Fuqua, S. O. Americans Wanted; Your Place 
in Our Military Structure. 

Authoritative and nontechnical information about 


every branch of our army and navy by a retired 
major general of the United States Army. 
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MacLiesh, Fleming, and Reynolds, Cushman. 
Strategy of the Americas. 


What we have and what we need in raw materials, 
naval bases, military, naval and air forces for a de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. 


Palmer, J. M. America in Arms. 


“With a wealth of historical knowledge and a broad 
background of military experience, General Palmer 
performs a worthwhile service in pointing out past 
mistakes and recommending remedial measures.” 


Pratt, Fletcher. America and Total War. 

“The author visualizes a total war between Germany 

and Japan on the one side and the United States on 

the other, explaining the military, economic and 

political factors involved.” 

Puleston, W. D. 
Pacific. 


The Armed Forces of the 


“A comparison of the military and naval power of 
the United States and Japan.”—Subtitle. 


Stone, W. T. America Rearms. 
“The citizen’s guide to national defense.’’—Subtitle. 


Wheeler-Nicholson, Malcolm. Battle Shield 
of the Republic. 


Sharp but constructive criticism of our army per- 
sonnel and organization. 


White, W. A., ed. Defense for America. 


The men and women who contribute to the book 
have made an attempt to face the realities of the 
European war from the viewpoint of America and its 
future. 


Our INpUSTRIAL MIGHT 


Boutwell, W. D., and others. America Pre- 
pares for Tomorrow. 


Tells the story of our defense effort to date and 
should be a ready reference for anyone who wishes 
to check assertions about America’s guns, ships and 
tanks, their rate of production and the people behind 
them. 


Finney, Burnham. Arsenal of Democracy; 
How Industry Builds Our Defense. 

The book is written in a readable style, is nontechni- 

cal and covers a great deal of ground in a manner 

that gives the reader confidence in the facts as pre- 
sented. 

Fraser, C. E., and Teele, S. F., eds. Industry 
Goes. to War; Readings on American In- 
dustrial Rearmament. 

Treats of such varied problems of industrial rearma- 

ment as priorities, government lending to war indus- 

tries and supplies of foodstuffs. 

Twentieth Century Fund. Labor Committee. 
Labor and National Defense. 

“A survey of the special labor problems arising from 

America’s defense activities and a program for ac- 

tion.”—Subtitle. 


A 
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Our SPIRITUAL MIGHT 


Agar, Herbert, and others. The City of Man. 


“A reaffirmation of the religious but non-sectarian 
principles of democracy.” 


Grafton, Samuel. Ail Out! How Democracy 
Will Defend America. 


Mr. Grafton bases his book on the fall of France, 
on England’s magnificent stand while still retaining 
democratic processes and on the lessons this country 
should derive from their experiences. 


Luce, Henry. The American Century. 


Believing that the present century belongs to Amer. 
ica, Mr. Luce maintains that that imposes a responsi. 
bility to the rest of the world which this country 
should strive to meet. 


MacLeish, Archibald. The American Cause, 


“Two papers in which Mr. MacLeish tries in the 
first to state what the meaning of democracy is for 
him and in the second to determine what is the part 
of artists and writers in that defense of democracy 
which enlists us all.” 


MacLeish, Archibald. A Time to Speak; se- 
lected prose. 

“Perhaps Mr. MacLeish’s most significant contribu- 

tion to the thought of our time lies in his stout 

defense of the democratic cause.” 

Maverick, Maury. In Blood and Ink. 


“Comments on the birth of the Constitution of the 
United States and insists that it is much more alive 
today than Americans realize.” 


Overstreet, H. A. Our Free Minds. 


“In our present situation the author sees two threats 
to our American way of life, the threat from without 
and the threat from within. He chooses to consider 
in detail only the second.” 


Perry, R. B. Shall Not Perish from the Earth. 


“To act and to act together,” says the author, “are 
both uncongenial to the temper of democracy, but 
they are both imperative if the cult of democracy is 
not to perish from the earth.” 


Roosevelt, Nicholas. A New Birth of Free- 
dom. 


“A convincing argument for a revival of faith, for 
a new faith in the old ideals which made America 
great.” 


Smyth, N. A. Lest Freedom Fail. 


Our fredom can survive, the author believes, only 
when the individual is willing to carry his share 
of the burden of social responsibility. 


Tead, Ordway. The Case for Democracy and 
Its Meaning for Modern Life. 


“Surveys the relations between economic and political 
democracy and explores the inner identity of spirit 
and purpose between the democratic and the Chris- 
tian faiths.” 
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Wickard Includes Libraries in Program 


CLaupE I. Wickarp, Secretary of Agriculture, 
in his recent announcement of a nation- 
wide organization of farmers and depart- 
ment workers to prevent a depression in the 
“post-war” period, includes libraries for ru- 
ral people among services to be promoted 
by the organization. 

Disputing usually accepted forecasts of a 
severe economic slump when present hos- 
tilities end, Wickard said that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture “does not share this 
pessimism.” 

“We believe the country need never go 
through a major depression again,” the Sec- 
retary said. “We believe it is possible to 
maintain a national income greater than 
ever before in the history of the nation.” 

The Secretary outlined a three-point plan 
—mentioned briefly by C. B. Baldwin in his 
article in this issue—to be worked out in co- 
éperation with state agricultural colleges and 
the 122,000 farm men and women now serv- 
ing on state and county agricultural planning 
committees: 


1. Public works to build up and conserve 
national resources, such as forestry, soil con- 
servation, flood control, water facilities, 
range improvement. 

2. Services for rural people such as hous- 
ing, medical care, rural electrification, edu- 
cation, libraries, market facilities. 

3. Studies of industrial decentralization, 
distribution of farm products through meth- 
ods such as the food-stamp plan, keeping 
America’s share of foreign markets for farm 
products, and maintaining industrial output 
and employment at high levels. 


State and local planning boards, according 
to Secretary Wickard, will handle the plan- 
ning end so that all projects will be adapted 
to local needs and coérdinated with national 
efforts. Roy I. Kimmel, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, will head the com- 
mittee from the Department of Agriculture. 

Apropos of the above announcement, the 
National Resources Planning Board has re- 
cently issued a brief pamphlet, After De- 
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fense—What?, copies of which may be had on 
request to the board in Washington, D. C. 


On Community Councils 


A list of books and pamphlets on “Com- 
munity Coérdination,” which can be pur- 
chased for about $20, may be secured free 
from the Adult Education Program, 4205 
University High School, Ann Arbor. Re- 
prints of a number of articles on community 
councils, available from the same office, are 
listed with this bibliography. 

Michigan’s councils are cited in “Root 
Systems for a New Democracy,” by John 
Chancellor and Alice Farquhar, as a positive 
way of developing local leadership. Reprints 
of their article from the July A.L.A. Bulletin, 
suggesting how the library can help to pro- 
mote such councils, may be had without 
charge from the Public Library Division, 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


State Library Hours Announced 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, an- 
nounces the State Library hours from 8 A.M. 
to 5:30 p.m. daily except Sunday, and from 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m. Monday evening. The Li- 
brary can be reached by telephone (Lansing 
5-8144, extension 501), during the above 
hours, except on Saturday, from 12 noon to 
5:30 p.m., when the number to be used is 
4-9711. 


Send Your Best for the 
1942 Honor Roll 

Entries for the 1942 Library Publicity 
Honor Roll, sponsored jointly by the H. W. 
Wilson Company and the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Committee, should be sent to 
Marie D. Loizeaux, H. W. Wilson Company, 
before February 1, 1942. 

Launched in 1939, the Library Publicity 
Honor Roll is an annual selection of the 
year’s outstanding library publicity, as judged 
by experts appointed by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Michigan librarians are urged to submit 
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two copies of effective publicity which they 
have used prior to December 31. Items 
which are chosen will be exhibited at the 
Milwaukee conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. Types of publicity to be 
considered are: 

1. Annual reports to the public printed in 
pamphlet or leaflet form or as a newspaper 
article. 

2. Borrowers’ handbooks or leaflets. 

3. Newspaper feature stories. 

4. Rotogravure pictures. 

5. Book lists (judged on format only) . 

6. Pictures of exhibits. 

7. New or unusual types of publicity, ex- 
cluding posters and radio scripts. 


Two Children’s Lists Available 


New Books for Christmas, 1941, a selected 
list for boys and girls, and a List of Books 
for the Children of the Three Americas are 
two recent lists compiled by the Library Ex- 
tension Service, University of Michigan, of 
which Edith Thomas is in charge. Picture 
books for very young children, stories for 
children from nine to twelve, and books for 
older boys and girls make up the Christmas 
list. ‘The books on the second list, For the 
Children of the Three Americas, were dis- 
played at the New Education Fellowship 
conference held recently in Ann Arbor, a 
distinguished exhibit which drew widespread 
comment because of its range and beauty. 

Copies of either list may be had on request 
to Miss Thomas, Library Extension Service, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


New Defense Education Pamphlet 

How Libraries May Serve, a new 20-page 
defense series publication prepared by Ralph 
M. Dunbar, Chief of the Office of Education’s 
Library Service Division, has just been is- 
sued by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
pamphlet is a guide to patterns of defense 
service for school, college, university and 
special libraries. Pointing to the school li- 
brary “as an important auxiliary of teach- 
ing,’ the bulletin answers the questions: 
What services can school libraries offer in 
helping to prepare young people and adults 
to make wise decisions as democratic citi- 
zens? How can libraries aid in stepping up 
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the mechanical skill of workers for defense 
service? 

How Libraries May Serve is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington, D. C., single copies fifteen cents, 
Other pamphlets in the U. S. Office of Edu. 
cation defense series now available are: 
What the Schools Can Do, Education Under 
Dictatorships and in Democracies, Home 
Nursing Courses in High Schools, Hemi. 
sphere Solidarity. 


Industrial Relations and Defense 


“Manning the Arsenal for Democracy” is 
the fifth number in the Survey Graphics 
“Calling America” series. A distinguished 
group of contributors discusses industrial re- 
lations and defense from the standpoint of 
labor, management, the government, and the 
public. 

Single copies of this issue, published as the 
November Survey Graphic, may be had for 
fifty cents from Survey Associates, 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. 


Directory of Special Library 
Resources 

Special Library Resources, published by 
the Special Libraries Association and edited 
by Rose L. Vormelker of Cleveland, has just 
been completed. Work is underway on vol- 
ume two, and it is planned eventually to 
cover as nearly as possible every research li- 
brary collection in this hemisphere. Volume 
one covers 765 research library collections 
in the special library field and in public and 
university libraries. Four indexes cover 
special collections, organizations, personnel, 
and subjects grouped under broad headings. 

Price, $5.00, from the Special Libraries 
Association, 31 E. 10th St., New York City. 


Honoring Sidney Lanier 


The centennial anniversary of Sidney 
Lanier’s death is being observed during 1942, 
according to Elinor Pillsbury, of Portland, 
Oregon, chairman of the National Lanier 
Recognition Committee. Carl H. Milam, 
A.L.A. Secretary, is a member of the com- 
mittee. A special book shelf devoted to 
Lanier’s life and work some time during the 
year is suggested by Miss Pillsbury. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


Have You Heard? 


The Lenawee County Board of Supervisors 
has recently taken over responsibility for the 
Lenawee County Library which had been 
in operation under the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, appropriating $3,000 a year in 
support of the library. Mrs. Aileen Lindbert, 
who had developed the project for the 
W.P.A., was put in charge and her salary 
added to the county payroll. 

The county library operates under con- 
tract with the Adrian Public Library, of 
which Agnes Jewell is librarian, and has its 
headquarters in the Adrian library. 


The formal opening of the new reference 
and children’s rooms of the Royal Oak Pub- 
lic Library, December 1, was followed by 
“Visit- Your-Library- Week,” sponsored by 
Royal Oak’s active Friends of the Library 
group, of which Ray W. Labbitt is president. 
The event was selected as the occasion for 
honoring Elizabeth V. Briggs, who marks her 
twenty-fifth anniversary as Royal Oak li- 
brarian this year. On succeeding evenings, 
patriotic, industrial and business, youth, and 
cultural organizations participated in pro- 
grams intended to show the value of the 
library’s services to all the city’s residents. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has announced a grant of $4,500 to the 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
at Houghton. The college is one of eleven 
such technical institutions throughout the 
country to receive grants for expansion of 
library facilities. Madeline Gibson is Li- 
brarian. 


Movie Highlights from Edison to Garbo 
is the title of a non-profit film program being 
sponsored by Detroit Junior Librarians 
under the chairmanship of Irving Lieber- 
man of Schoolcraft Branch, Detroit Public 
Library. The series is from the collection of 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
and is being shown on six Tuesday evenings 
from November to April in the auditorium 
of the McGregor Library, Highland Park. 
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Blotters bearing the 1941-42 program of 
the Detroit Junior Librarians were recently 
mailed out to all members and listed future 
meetings varying from a sleigh ride to pro- 
fessional discussions. Officers for the year 
are: Chairman, Eva Sherer, Sherrill School 
Library; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Shaw, 
East Warren Branch, Detroit Public Library. 

The Michigan Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association held a dinner meeting at the Old 
Wayne Club, Detroit, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 9. Dinner was followed by an extempor- 
aneous talk by Chester S. Ricker, Technical 
Advisor of McCann-Erickson, Inc., who gave 
his experiences in timing and scoring various 
auto, boat, and air races. 

George A. Gilfillan of the Detroit News 
library reference department, and president 
of the Michigan Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association, was elected chairman of the 
membership committee of the association, 
and vice-chairman of its Newspaper Group. 

Book Week was an unusually gala event 
as celebrated at the Grand Rapids Public 
Library. On Thursday afternoon, November 
6, fifty Grand Rapids authors were guests of 
honor at a tea given in the upstairs lobby. 
A congenial atmosphere was thus provided 
where the readers, writers, and dispensers of 
books might converse on a common ground. 
Four hundred persons availed themselves of 
the opportunity. 

Dr. Arundell Esdaile, President of the 
British Library Association and for many 
years Secretary of the British Museum, visited 
Ann Arbor in November on a lecture tour 
under the auspices of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. He gave six lectures for 
students of library science, five of which were 
on the British Museum and one on biblio- 
graphy. A seventh was a general university 
lecture on Samuel Johnson. Mr. Esdaile is 
coéperating with Eugene Power of Univer- 
sity Microfilms in the filming of rare ma- 
terials in the British Museum and other 
British libraries. 

The first meeting of the Ann Arbor Li- 
brary Club this fall was held November 5 
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in Rackham Amphitheatre, with Mrs. Elinor 
Husselman, presiding. Dr. Warner G. Rice, 
Director of the University Libraries, ad- 
dressed the group on the “Librarian’s Re- 
sponsibility to the Historian.” 

The Flint Public Library held its annual 
book fair from November 23 to 30, in the 
new quarters of the Flint Institute of Arts. 
The fair opened Sunday afternoon with a 
talk by Mrs. Marguerite DeAngeli, author of 
children’s books and a native of Lapeer. 
Monday evening was given over to Flint 
Friends of the Library. Remaining evenings 
were devoted to special programs for child 
study and other groups of Flint and Genesee 
County. 

The Lansing Library Club met December 
2 at the home of Constance Bement. Mrs. 
Byron D. Niles, former member of the State 
Board for Libraries, spoke briefly, recount- 
ing her experiences during recent visits to 
Mexico. John Banister was elected Presi- 
dent, Coletta Snohr, Vice-President, and 
Frances Gardner, Secretary-Treasurer. 

‘All the Americas” was the title of a talk 
given before the Library Section of Region 
One, Michigan Education Association, in 
Detroit, October 24, by Alice Dahlgliesh, 
author and editor of children’s books. Miss 
Dahlgliesh used her experiences and obser- 
vations during her recent trip around South 
America to point out the cultural and hu- 
man values with which we may enlarge our 
horizons of understanding Latin America. 

The Annual Fall Membership Tea of the 
Metropolitan Library Club of Detroit, held 
at the Scarab Club, November 4, was at- 
tended by a record-breaking number of mem- 
bers and guests. An exhibit of paintings by 
members of the Scarab Club was available to 
those attending. 


These Migratory Librarians 

Ernest I. Miller, formerly Reference Li- 
brarian of the T.V.A. Technical Library, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, is now librarian of 
the Technology Department of the Detroit 
Public Library, succeeding Charles Mohr- 
hardt who is now Associate Librarian. Mr. 
Miller received his library training from the 
University of Illinois and during the past 
thirteen years has been on the staffs of the 
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Elmhurst, the John Crerar, and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska libraries. 

Other new members on the Detroit staff 
include: Lois Lynch, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library School, Circula- 
tion Department; Ruth Dingley, from 
Seattle, Monteith Branch; Elizabeth Hodges 
and Charles G. Gros, Mark Twain Branch; 
Dorothy Parbel, Bray Branch; Mrs. Hortense 
Goff, Utley Branch; Helen Jean McNeel, 
Medical Branch; and Helen Vilicas and Josef 
Klimberge. 

Adam Strohm, who recently retired as Li- 
brarian of the Detroit Public Library, is 
Supervising Secretary for the Wayne County 
Library system. Madeline Dunn has been 
appointed Librarian, succeeding Mrs. Loleta 
D. Fyan. 

Florence Meinberg, of Keokuk, Iowa, suc- 
ceeds Ruth Papin as Librarian of the Spies 
Public Isibrary, Menominee, the latter re- 
signing her position following her marriage 
to Bernard Tjaden. Miss Meinberg is a grad- 
uate of St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and she has been High School 
Librarian at Rockhurst College in Kansas 
City, Missouri, for the past three years. 

The Branch Department of the Flint Pub- 
lic Library has two new members on its staff: 
Mary Alice Parr of Bloomington, Indiana, 
and Elizabeth McCamant of Iron Mountain. 
Both received their degrees in library science 
in 1941 from the University of Michigan. 

At Wayne University, Detroit, Mrs. Har- 
riet Connelly is now Librarian for the School 
of General Studies, while Boas Siegel is 
Librarian of the Law School. 

Ruth Waterbury, of the Lansing Public 
School Library staff, attended the summer 
session of Simmons College, School of Li- 
brary Science. 

Oivind Hovde is now Librarian of Con- 
cordia College at Moorhead, Minnesota. His 
work as cataloger in the University Law Li- 
brary has been taken over by Valborg Bestul, 
from Iowa State Library. 

Mrs. Mary Hannah, formerly Assistant at 
the South High School Branch of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, has been transferred 
to the main library to act as readers advisor. 

Wayne Hartwell has accepted the position 
of Executive Assistant for the A.L.A. Com- 
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mittee on Devastated Libraries, with head- 
quarters at the University of Rochester. He 
was a member of the circulation staff of the 
University Library for several years, and the 
past year has been Reference Assistant at 
Swarthmore College Library. 

Bessie Shapiro, formerly on the staffs of 
Wayne University and Mark Twain Branch 
libraries, Detroit, is in Cleveland attending 
Western Reserve Library School. 

Kathryn Pittenger, a 1941 graduate in 
library science at Michigan, is Librarian of 
the High School at Wayne. 

Mary Louise Pressler, formerly of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library Staff and for 
two years assistant in the Reference Depart- 
ment at the University of Pittsburgh Library, 
has accepted the position of teacher-librarian 
in the Cadiz, (Ohio) High School. She re- 
ceived her M.A. degree in languages from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1941. 

Elly van Aalten, for the past year Assistant 
in reclassification at the University of Michi- 
gan General Library, and formerly a staff 
member of the Rotterdam (Holland) Public 
Library, is now in charge of serials at Brown 
University Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 

G. Kenneth Boyce, formerly of the Order 
Department of the University Library, and 
more recently Librarian of the American 
Academy at Rome, is now at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York City. 

John Alden has resigned his position in 
the Order department of the University Li- 
brary to become an assistant in the main 
reading room of the Library of Congress. 

Helen Mather has resigned her position in 
the Catalog Department of the University 
Library to become head cataloger at Kalama- 
200 College Library. 

Lora Seaman, Assistant in the Newspaper 
Room and in charge of bindery work at the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, is now at- 
tending the University of Illinois Library 
School. 

Gertrude Van Zee, formerly in the Catalog- 
ing Department of the University Library, is 
now in the Cataloging Department of the 
Michigan State College Library, East Lans- 
ing. She succeeds Frances Barnett who re- 
signed in October to become Mrs. Colin 
MacDonald and is now living in Dearborn. 


December, 1941 


Necrology 


Edward H. Eppens, Head of the Classifi- 
cation Division of the University Library 
and special lecturer in library science, died 
September 10 in Ann Arbor. Mr. Eppens has 
been connected with the university since 
1920. 

Henriette Scranton, who has been for 
many years in charge of Graduate Reading 
Room No. | of the University Library, died 
in Ann Arbor on July 28 after a brief illness, 


Doors to Rural Democracy 
(Continued from Page 6) 


to get a sense of dignity is just as important 
as ours, and is, in truth, a part of ours. On 
rural libraries and on the country schools 
rests the obligation to educate the 57,000,000 
Americans who live on farms and in small 
towns. It’s a big job, but I’m sure you find 
in it a challenge and a great opportunity. 


The Year 1941 


(Continued from Page 15) 


and business setup as it outgrew its pioneer- 
ing stages of development. . . . 

“The three years following the first reor- 
ganization saw an expansion of our maga- 
zine with a consequent increase in the work 
of publication. The dual sponsorship which 
created a division of financial responsibility 
as well as an unequal distribution of editorial 
and business efforts under the dual setup, 
led the editor to recommend a second reor- 
ganization. ... 

“The Executive Committee also felt that 
certain changes in organization and policy 
were desirable and that the Association 
should assume entire responsibility for the 
magazine which it had adopted as its official 
organ.” 

The details of reorganization are outlined. 
They affect mostly the office of business man- 
ager. The treasurer automatically assumes 
the duties of that office. Other phases of this 
reorganization have been affected by the 
changed constitution. However, editorial 
policy has not been affected. 

The Michigan Librarian is the result of 
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volunteer effort as stated in the Editor’s re- 
port: “It is to be emphasized that no work 
except that of the printer is compensated for 
and that the $1,000 budget mentioned in- 
cludes only printing and mailing costs and 
essential editorial postage and telephone ex- 
pense. It does not include traveling expenses 
of board members to various points of meet- 
ings. These items, plus the work, have been 
freely contributed.” 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 

In a final word the President issues a 
warning: “With many goals reached this 
year, are we then complacent and satisfied? 
I trust that your immediate answer is a defi- 
nite ‘No,’ for we are on the threshold of un- 
limited opportunity for library service in the 
future. There is both strength and weakness 
in accomplishment. I bespeak from you alla 
mutual coéperation in all library matters for 
which the State Board is charged by law, and 
independent constructive planning along 
new avenues of service within the Associa- 
We <4 

“We have a challenge in the years ahead, 
a challenge greater than any which has been 
met to date. Shall we work with the State 
Board, State Library, and with all librarians 
of Michigan to formulate a five- or ten-year 
plan which will envision new contacts, new 
approaches, and active planning? I leave 
this thought with you for earnest contempla- 
tion.” 

RuTH RUTZEN 


Strike Root for Democracy 


(Continued from Page 10) 

librarians, never satisfied with the status quo. 
We will not only give people reading but 
will attempt to interpret it for them, and 
constantly strive to improve readers advisory 
services. We will definitely go after the forty- 
five million in the country now without 
library service. We will give more talks 
where people are whom we want to reach; 
and, because we have discovered that an in- 
terest roused by a talk often fails—for many 
reasons—to prod an individual into going to 
the library to get the material to satisfy that 
interest, we will take books with us when 
we talk. 
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We will organize many small groups about? 
some special interest, because we haved 
learned that the people who most need the? 
stabilizing influence of group experience do) 
not belong to any organized groups. We will 
become socially sensitive, more quickly aware” 
of social and economic interests waiting to’ 
be served. We will be quick to make use of 
new techniques in education. 


WE Buritp MORALE 


And what has all this to do with what is 
uppermost in our hearts and minds today, 
the world chaos and our own defense? If our 
roots are sunk deep in democracy, we can 
build morale; and morale, as Napoleon | 
pointed out many years ago, in time of war 7 
is to the physical as three to one. And after? 
the war, due to this morale, which is based 
on a conviction of the worth of democracy, 
we will have a body of citizens who will] 
again resolve “that this nation shall have a ¥ 
new birth of freedom” and who will help 
to build the kind of world in which freedom ~ 
can endure. 
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Triangle Bookbinding 
Company 


243 W. Larned St. 
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Pit MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN is being asked to take an active part in’ 
the National Defense Book Campaign now being organized by the American Library Association, — 
the American Red Cross, and the United Service Organizations. 

Althea H. Warren, of Los Angeles, is directing the campaign, with headquarters in the Empire 
State Building, New York City. 

The drive’s primary purpose is to collect reading matter for soldiers; sailors, and marines, to 
supplement library services provided by the Government. Good books of every kind are needed: 
fiction, popular books on travel, history, and biography; plays, poems, essays; books on. science; 
technology, vocations; up-to-date reference books. 

Each Michigan town and city will have its campaign director in charge of local activities, 
according to Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, who with C. Irene Hayner, President of the 
Michigan Library Association, has been asked to set machinery in motion to get: the drive’ 
underway in Michigan. 

The campaign begins January 12 and is expected to laSt several months. As soon as-a’plan 
for the state is drafted, Michigan librarians will have further and more complete: word’ from 
the State Library, Mrs. Fyan states. 








The Reference Tool of the Year! 
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N E S New, revised, 


1941 Edition of 


“OPENBAK” Pamphlet Files— 
5 sizes—were introduced by Gay- 
lords at the State Meetings this THE 
fall. Sales are climbing fast be- 


cause these “money-savers” are ENCYCLOPEDIA 


proving their value to librarians 
all over the country. AMERICANA 

Want the facts? Simply mail a 
post card and ask for free descrip- 


‘ . 3500 contributors, 10,000 illv 
tive circular. 


88,000 articles, contains 1940 census 
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GAYLORD G) Ba0s., INC. ee a 
Syracuse, N.Y. Stockten, Calif. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Library Furniture and Supplies 


ALLEN CRUM 
707 West Ottawa St., Lansine, Micu: 

















‘McCLURE'S 

are serving the school and public libraries of 
Michigan in a reliable and complete: manner. 
Our comprehensive book stock enables us to 
make large and prompt deliveries, and our 
prices and terms are of the utmost advantage 
to our thousands of customers amongst PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, and COLLEGES. 


Send your orders to us and avail yourself of our 


facilities, and of the experience of our Library 


Department, whether you want your books in 
the publishers’ original trade: binding or in re- 
intorced buckram binding in Treasure Trove 


covers. 


~ A.C. MeCLURG & CO. 


333 E. Ontario Street, Chicago 

















Please accept—with best wishes 
for the New Year—our thanks 
for your patronage during the 
past twelve months. Frankly, 
we have enjoyed a substantial 
increase in business, due in no 
small degree to the orders you 
have supplied us. Our com- 
plete bindery facilities have 
been improved until we now 
offer the finest and quickest 
service possible. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to filling 
your every bindery need 
throughout the New Year. 
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CLASS *‘A”’ 


Library 
Binding 


Pre-library bound 
NEW BOOKS 


Write for Catalogs 


Edwin Allen Company 


The 


GROLIER SOCIETY 


INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


Publishers of 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
LANDS AND PEOPLES 


W. L. MANCHESTER 


State Representative 
for 


Schools and Libraries 


The Grolier Society, Inc. 


1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1346 Broadway Detroit, Michigan 














Librarians 


Our organization is well equipped to furnish you 
with all your book and supply needs. We have two 
completely stocked stores and excellent publisher 
representation. Prompt and efficient delivery of 
current and old items—send your lists to us for 
quotation. 


GEORGE WAHK 


Bookseller and Publisher 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Buy 
At 


SLATER'S 


GOOD BOOKS for 
EVERY READER 


FINE SELECTION of 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


336 S. State St. 
Ann Arbor 


—CHEecK UpI— 


Now is a good time to make a 
careful checking of the Hunt- 
ting Lists for 1941 to discover 
important books you may 
have overlooked 
BE SURE THAT TITLES SUBJECT 
TO HARD USE ARE ORDERED 
“HUNTTING BOUND 
IN BUCKRAM” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











TRANSPORTATION PAID ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 











MICHIGAN LIBRARIANS 
know 
Library Bureau Quality 





Extra Value in Library Supplies and 
Equipment at No Extra Cost 





Our Local Offices are at your Service 


* 
LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 
REMINGTON RAND INC. 
* 


Ann Arbor-—Battle Creek 
Detroit—Escanaba—Flint—-Grand Rapids 
Jackson—-Kalamazoo—Lansing—Saginaw 








Special Discounts to Libraries 





We Will Appreciate an Opportunity 
To Quote Prices 


THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY 


300-308 WEST LARNED ST. 
DETROIT 





At This Address 56 Years 


Established in 1876. 
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